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The Impact of National Defense on Child Welfare 


HENRIETTA L,. GORDON 


URING the past year evidence of 

shocking neglect of children whose 
mothers are at work has been reaching the 
office of the Child Welfare League of 
America, from every part of the country. 
Some reports read as follows: 

We are beginning to find mothers getting jobs 
and either leaving their children locked out of 
their homes until they return from work or else 
applying for full time boarding care with the 
thought in mind of breaking up their homes. . . 
The general practice of the working mothers, since 
they have been able to get defense jobs, is simply 
to lock the children out until they return home. 


We found a large number of “door key” chil- 
dren who needed this kind of care. We were 
appalled at the number of hit or miss arrangements 
made. Hundreds of children are placed in the 
care of one neighbor or another, or play unsuper- 
vised on the street after school. 


Attention is also called to the fact that 
“. . . this is particularly true of the colored 
group.” 

While the care of children of working 
mothers commands by far the most imme- 
diate attention, we know from past experi- 
ence that in times of social, economic, and 
political crises the effects of many common 
problems in everyday living are immeasur- 
ably more widespread and more intense. 
What are some of the problems in the field 
of child care and protection arising out of 
the present crisis? Unusual demands on 
existing services already describe the effect 


of the impact of the national defense and war 
activities on child welfare programs. 


The deleterious effect of disrupted family 
life on children, the resulting increase in 
juvenile delinquency, are matters of grave 
concern to the entire nation. Leaders in 
public and private social work, and repre- 
sentatives of the federal government have 
been getting together to discuss, as basic to 
national unity, programs of co-ordination of 
community welfare services affecting the 
security of families. Preservation of the 
family and the welfare of children are, in 
iact, values we are now united -to defend. 
In the words of President Roosevelt : 


“If anywhere in the country any child- 
lacks opportunity for home life, for health 
protection, for education, for moral or 
spiritual development, the strength of the 
nation and its ability to cherish and advance 
the principles of democracy are thereby 
weakened.” 

At such a cost we begin to wonder 
whether a mother should leave her home and 
children to become a breadwinner. Gen- 
erally a mother does not take on this role 
unless the need is indeed a pressing one. 
It is for this reason that good child welfare 
practice dictates the extension of an ade- 
quate public assistance program. Aid to 
Dependent Children and Home Relief should 
be sufficient to enable mothers who would, 
and who for the benefit of all concerned 
should, to remain at home to care for 
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their families. It is inevitable, however, 
that our war efforts will draw more and 
more women into industry as time goes on. 
Moreover, many women whose families for 
years have been forced to live on marginal 
and less than marginal incomes, as well as 
many who have been denied necessities of 
life because of the inadequacies of relief 
grants, are eager to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the defense situation 
to earn some money. Banning mothers from 
industry has been suggested. However, this 
is no remedy. In areas where industry is 
discriminating against mothers of young 
children, for good or bad reasons, such 
discrimination, has not succeeded in pre- 
venting their joining the ranks of the em- 
ployed. They take the places of store clerks, 
housemaids, and others who have gone into 
better paying war work. Mothers will be 
working and children need and will continue 
to need care. Existing day nursery and 
foster care facilities are inadequate to meet 
the present need. Their long waiting lists 
indicate one of the reasons why “family and 
children’s agencies alike are being bom- 
barded for day care services,” as one council 
of social agencies wrote. 


The lack of sufficient facilities for day 
care is causing mothers in many sections of 
the country to apply for foster home and 
institutional placement. As reports from 
several of our member agencies indicate: 

We have a great many applications to board 
children so that mothers can go to work. Many 
of them have secured jobs in defense industries 
located at quite a distance from their homes and 
want their children boarded here because they 
don’t know the agencies in the community where 
they will be employed. 


The figures show that although our intake was 
approximately the same, our child placing cases 
increased 75 per cent. 


Need for expansion of programs of child caring 
agencies, which give temporary care because of 
increased number of mothers who seek and find 
employment, is great. 


An expanded program using every avail- 
abl¢ resource, and flexible and varied enough 
to meet the variety of needs of mothers and 
children both as to time and place, is the 
urgent responsibility of every community. 
Nurseries with case work services, or as 
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part of children’s as well as family agencies, 
and day foster home placements, are all 
needed. The Conference on Day Care of 
Children of Working Mothers, held under 
the auspices of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
August 1, 1941, and the Committee on 
Standards and Services for Day Care that 
was appointed following this conference, 
have proposed a community program of day 
care and are now preparing standards." 
These should serve as a guide to all com- 
munity efforts. 


Foster Care Placement 


Foster care placement for children, in 
order that their parents may be free to work, 
is a departure from accepted practice. 
Besides serving orphans, placement has 
been considered most sound as a service 
where parents could not carry their respon- 
sibilities to rear their children for physical 
or emotional reasons. A child’s own home 
is recognized as the surest environment for 
optimum development. The unnecessary 
placement of children may retard their emo- 
tional and physical growth. The breaking 
up of family life is a threat not only to the 
child but to our very civilization. Except 
under compelling circumstances, when the 
separation of child and parent is the most 
satisfactory solution to their problem and 
therefore in the ultimate best interests of 
the family, children should remain with their 
own families. Serious consideration must be 
given to the whys and wherefores of any 
contemplated extension of child placement 
in foster homes and in institutions. The 
more urgent the call for women in industry, 
the more soberly must alternative plans be 
weighed to insure for children experiences 
that will be least traumatic. 


Besides the necessity for deciding whether 
placement is a good plan or not, we are 
confronted with the serious problem of a 
shortage of foster homes, most marked in 
areas of expanded defense industries. The 
home finder is faced with increased difficul- 
ties in meeting even current placement needs 
largely because of the present housing short- 
age. From coast to coast we hear that: 
“Agencies apparently are feeling the effects 

‘Emma O. Lundberg: “ A Community Program 


of Day Care for Children of Mothers Employed 
in Defense Areas,” The Child, January, 1942. 
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HENRIETTA L. GORDON 5 


of the present situation by having difficul- 
ties in getting foster homes.” The housing 
shortage is compelling many families in the 
economic group who usually furnish foster 
homes, to move into smaller quarters, while 
others take advantage of it by renting rooms 
to defense workers at such exorbitant rates 
as $20 per week per room. Many agencies 
are increasing their board rates ? in an effort 
to offset the effects of this unfavorable 
trend. This does not solve the problem 
entirely, however, nor can we condone any 
precipitous plan for building institutions for 
permanent or temporary care. The program 
for care of children away from their families 
must more than ever satisfy established 
criteria of needs of children, and tested 
standards of care.* 


Protective Services 


Broken homes because of working 
mothers, disorganized community life due to 
hasty migration of families to communities 
unprepared to receive them, sudden influxes 
of army and navy personnel, and emotional 
disturbances incident to the exigencies of 
the war, are already resulting in increased 
problems of delinquency and unmarried 
motherhood. From some sections we hear 
that requests for services to unmarried 
mothers have increased over 100 per cent. 
One municipal judge told a consultant of 
child welfare that “ while he had not checked 
for specific count, he was confident the 
number of young runaway girls brought 
before him had doubled during the past year, 
over the year before.” An agency respon- 
sible for the protective services of a small 
community reports that while applications in 
November, 1940, numbered 40, in Novem- 
ber, 1941, they numbered 86. Great Britain 
and Canada alike are facing this problem. 
The Honorable Margaret G. Bondfield, 
chairman of women’s groups on _ public 
welfare in England, wrote recently: * 
“When we consider the youth we frankly 
recognize that we are faced with an ex- 


° Special Bulletin on Study of Board Rates, 
Child Welfare League of America, New York, 
January, 1942. 

3 Standards for Children’s Organisations Pro- 
viding Foster Family Care, Child Welfare League 
of America, 1941, New York, p. 12. 

* Bulletin, Child Welfare League of America, 
January, 1942. 
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tremely difficult problem. ... There are 
some who take advantage of the blackout 
and of the suspension of home discipline to 
form gangs of mischief. They swell the 
numbers brought before the magistrates.” 
In some areas the plight of non-residents is 
especially serious because, as one agency 
puts it, “Local county commissioners do not 
consider these imported residents as their 
responsibility.” Such attitudes interfere with 
the present need to unify the nation. Some 
local school boards have refused admission 
to school children. Miss Katherine Len- 
root’s memorandum on “ Defense Program 
for Children in the United States,” in which 
she asks that special services be provided in 
military as well as industrial areas, is yet to 
be acted upon. 

If we are to curb juvenile delinquency 
accompanying the disruption of our civilian 
and family life, community recreational 
facilities that will intrigue youth off the 
streets and help them to better ways of liv- 
ing, become a crying need. In some states 
we hear that “The governor is encouraging 
the schools to open their gymnasiums, play- 
grounds and other recreational facilities, and 
to initiate and promote extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and recreation programs for youth.” 
Schools are a natural center for children. 
With increased awareness our public school 
should play an important role not only in 
observing some of the needs of children, but 
in actually meeting some of the needs. After- 
school care of children and evening recre- 
ational opportunity provided through minor 
adaptation of school properties can take care 
of some of the children of working mothers. 
They can serve in addition the increased 
numbers of children who are leaving school 
to enter industry before completing their 
training. 

Some areas report the problem of child 
labor as one to be anticipated. A mid- 
western agency writes, for example: 


While there are no present child labor problems 
in our state, they will undoubtedly arise as the 
impact of the war situation makes itself felt by 
more people. In rural sections there will un- 
doubtedly be a shortage of labor because of defense 
industries and the induction programs. With the 
demand for an increased production of food sup- 
plies, more work will be required of growing 
children. 
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In England the importance of recreational 
facilities for these young people is being 
stressed. 

One agency reported a rather unexpected 
by-product of the uncertainties of our day: 

Another trend we are noticing is that persons 
who had applications in to adopt children are in 
some cases withdrawing them, and the number 
of new people coming in is decreasing. Some of 
those who have been in have decided not to go 
ahead with adoption at the present time, saying 
the future is too uncertain for them to accept new 
obligations. Some are afraid of community reac- 
tion to their undertaking this type of obligation 
that might seem to prevent military service; and 
other uncertainties of the future are showing up in 
this group. 


While such evidence of hysteria is to be 
deplored, we may hope that the decrease in 
applications for children for adoption may 
serve to lessen community pressure which 
now handicaps agencies in their efforts to 
put into practice higher standards of service 
than are widespread in this field. 


Questions for Agencies 


While there are communities where dis- 
turbing increased demands for service have 
not yet been felt, the present reports are 
sufficient evidence that concern over the 
difficulties in securing trained staff is well 
founded. Last October, a very cursory sur- 
vey among member agencies of the Child 
Welfare League of America revealed vacan- 
cies in positions for 46 case workers and 13 
supervisors. Public and private agencies 
alike are being affected, as these statements 
indicate : 

One of the needs most apparent, with reference 
to child welfare, is a crying one for social services. 
Provision is made for more services under C.W.S. 
in the counties, but trained workers are not 
available. 


New services have not been assumed. Services 
for day care placement are needed, both for foster 
day care and parent-child home placements but we 
do not have adequate staff to add to this service. 


In times of heightened emotional strains, 
it is urgent that adequately trained staff be 
available so that applicants can be helped to 
work through the first feelings of panic that 
arise when they do not find readily the help 
they seek. They need to be helped to under- 
stand what the service they are asking for 
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may mean to them and to their children. 
Skills are needed to help parents and chil- 
dren feel free to know when they can or 
cannot use one service or another. Case 
work skill and psychiatric service also are 
needed to help some children and their 
parents use such services. Trained per- 
sonnel is already at a premium. It is recog- 
nized that inadequate salaries and other 
unattractive conditions of work are fre- 
quently responsible for the difficulties some 
agencies are experiencing in securing quali- 
fied staff. A number of agencies have 
increased salaries frankly in an effort to 
prevent staff turnover; others are doing so 
to offset the increased cost of living. In 
any event the present situation does place 
an additional responsibility on schools of 
social work to expand their training facili- 
ties, and on agencies to develop in-service 
training programs. 

It also calls for a more thoughtful devel- 
opment and use of volunteer services. Some 
executives and their staffs are beginning to 
analyze their programs, and to define where 
the professional and technically trained per- 
son is needed. They are beginning to see 
the volunteer not as an untrained person 
eager to take over a responsibility that calls 
for technical skills, but rather as one ready 
to render the kind of service to which he 
can do justice. This gives promise of de- 
veloping a group of staunch supporters for 
the professional services. 

As was indicated earlier, by and large 
the problems we are facing today are not 
new ones. They have been our concern for 
years. Only one is new, that is, the possible 
problem of evacuation. Even with this we 
have had some experience through our work 
with German and British refugees and our 
knowledge of the evacuation program in 
Great Britain. We must learn from them 
that much avoidable damage can come from 
unnecessary and poorly executed evacuation 
plans. We must bear in mind, for instance, 
that not all mothers want to go off with their 
children from areas of danger. Some have 
stronger urges to remain beside their hus- 
bands. Like their English sisters many 
American women, if sent off to places of 
safety with their children, might soon be 
finding their way back to their homes and 
husbands. Moreover, case workers with 
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experience in child placing know that a 
mother’s whole way of life is thrown out 
of gear when she must suddenly be sepa- 
rated from her children. She requires time 
to reorganize her activities and adjust to the 
change. They also know that the hasty 
separation of children from their parents can 
be a seriously damaging experience for the 
children. Separation may be felt to be such 
utter rejection that it may be preferable for 
children to be allowed to remain in an area 
that has been bombed, until they can be 
helped to an understanding and an accept- 
ance of the necessity of evacuation. 

In Great Britain some children had to be 
sent back from evacuation because they 
could not stand the sudden separation from 
their mothers. Anna Freud tells in the 
“ First Year Report on Hampstead Nursery 
Colony,” * that: 

“One year of work with England’s refugee chil- 
dren has revealed that a little child can be bombed 
out, yet smile ten minutes afterwards, or sleep 
peacefully while a bomb makes a big crater in a 
garden less than fifty yards away. Love for the 
parents is so great that it is a far greater shock 
for a child to be suddenly separated from its 
mother than to have a house collapse on top of it.” 


Except when evacuation is a military neces- 
sity, plans should be soberly made and with 
the active participation of the parents and 
children involved. 

Agencies on the coasts are participating 
with civilian defense committees, and com- 
mittees appointed by state departments of 
social welfare. Parents, too, seem ready to 
take what leadership we can give. In gen- 
eral, there is recognition cf the soundness 
of co-operation with federal, state, and local 
defense authorities. A few agencies have 
discussed plans of their own. How seriously 
they need guidance is indicated by the activi- 
ties of one of the placement agencies. It 
consulted the parents of each of the children 
about their plans. Lists were made of rela- 
tives and friends to whom the parents 
suggested their children could be taken. 
Each worker was supplied with a duplicate 
copy of these instructions. The agency 
seems unaware of the undesirable effect 
upon families of efforts of such questionable 
helpfulness, and of the needless apprehension 
which they are creating. 

* Distributed by Foster Parents’ Plan for War 
Children, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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With the need to sustain and enlarge 
available resources and services to meet the 
growing need, problems of budget become a 
matter for serious consideration. Trustees 
and executives must be alert to budgetary 
needs to prevent curtailment of services or 
lowering of standards: “Our budget has 
been cut 5 per cent by the Community Chest 
and we are in no position to add needed 
staff,’ wrote one agency, while it reports of 
increased applications for help. At the 
recent conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work held in 
Pittsburgh, a Canadian representative re- 
ported how each year during the past three 
years, community chests thought that suffi- 
cient money could not be raised to cover 
the cost of growing needed services. Yet 
each year their awareness of the urgency of 
the social services increased and quotas for 
expanding services were reached. From the 
public field we learn of difficulties in secur- 
ing budget appropriations. Budget curtail- 
ment is inconsistent with responsible accept- 
ance of the need to support and increase 
present welfare programs as part of our 
national defense efforts. Economies that 
defeat the purposes of an adequate welfare 
program, whether voluntary or public, are 
not only bad social planning and wasteful of 
money, but represent failure to discharge a 
trust. 

The problems described above are well 
known to social workers. The increasing 
numbers of families and children needing 
help compel an economy of effort possible 
only through sound community planning. 


In summary : 

1. The overwhelming numbers of children 
of working mothers needing care challenge 
the resources of family and children’s agen- 
cies as well as of all day nursery facilities. 
Co-ordinated planning, including an intake 
service to insure that each child receives the 
care he needs, is the solemn responsibility of 
every community. 

2. Increased numbers of applications for 
foster family care and institutional place- 
ment, where day care facilities are inade- 
quate, threaten standards of care which can 
be protected only by such case work services, 
in all children’s agencies, as the Child Wel- 
fare League of America has traditionally 
recommended. 
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3. A shortage of foster homes, especially 
in areas of expanded war industries, neces- 
sitates an examination of home finding 
methods and an increase in board rates, to 
offset the increased cost of living. 

4. Grave concern in some communities 
over the tremendous increase in juvenile 
delinquency and unmarried motherhood calls 
for more case work services in the field of 
child protection. In some communities 
schools are opening their doors for after- 
noon and evening activities. Ingenuity and 
resourcefulness should serve to intrigue our 
youth off the streets, into healthy, supervised 
activities. 

5. Evacuation plans must have the par- 
ticipation of the parents and the children, 


WORK WITH THE 
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and they should be encouraged only as 
federal, state, and local authorities find it 
necessary and so recommend. 

6. A shortage of trained personnel at a 
time of increased need for skilled services 
challenges both schools of social work and 
social agencies. Additional training courses 
and in-service training programs should help 
to mitigate this problem. 

7. The budgets of both public and private 
agencies are being strained by the greater 
demand for social services under trained 
personnel. Executives and boards alike 
have a grave responsibility to see that 
budgetary allotments are consistent with the 
welfare responsibilities that agencies are 
expected to assume. 


Case Work Techniques in Work with the Blind 


LEONTINE P. BELMONT 


HE blind have been the subject of 

human consideration for over three cen- 
turies ; however, in the social work program 
work with them is comparatively new. With 
the passage of the Social Security Act of 
1935, the special needs of the blind have 
been more clearly defined and their status 
within the family group and in the com- 
munity has been given more intelligent 
consideration. 

Prior to this time blind persons without 
resources were either given a pension with 
little attempt to evaluate need in relation 
to their specific total situation, or they were 
placed in the custodial care of some organ- 
ization or institution. Employment for the 
most part was confined to the sheltered 
workshops. In many cases, the blind were 
left entirely on their own after completing 
their education. There was little attempt 
to co-ordinate the program of the school 
with the community. Even the family of 
the blind child was not taken into the 
confidence of the school. Those parents 
who rejected their blind child were often 
considered by the school authorities to be 
bad and inhuman. This attitude is under- 
standable in the light of the cultural norms 
of the time. The parent who was over- 
protective of the blind child was the good, 


kind parent. Little thought was given to 
the emotional and personality results accru- 
ing from such treatment. Today many 
states have organized state-wide programs 
for the blind which are wide in scope and 
purpose. In some instances the administra- 
tion of Blind Assistance is supervised by the 
state organization for the blind, but the 
actual case load is handled by the regular 
investigator. It is because of such changes 
and other far-reaching developments that 
social work and case work with the blind are 
now fast becoming a vital part of the whole 
field. 

A social worker engaged in work with 
the blind must be thoroughly trained in the 
psychological implications of blindness, but 
even more than this, she must be able to 
interpret the eye condition as it affects the 
specific individual. Is blindness total or 
partial? At what age did the client lose his 
sight? What of his previous adjustment 
and mental equipment? Just to know that 
a client has 10/200 vision does not mean 
much to the average person, and if the social 
worker is planning to help the client with 
this amount of sight, she must be able to 
translate the numerical degree of 10/200 in 
terms of everyday living as it affects the 
individual client. Is there a limitation of 
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field? Does he use his sight well? Two 
people with the same degree of vision may 
function quite differently. The nature of the 
eye defect, intelligence, and emotional adjust- 
ment all are important factors in evaluating 
degree of vision as it affects an individual 
client. 

The social worker also needs to know 
something about the family’s adjustment to 
the handicapped person, in reference to their 
willingness to permit him to function as an 
individual and an independent person. She 
must also be sensitive to the environmental 
attitudes within the group with which the 
handicapped person is associated. She must 
be vitally concerned with the community 
resources, knowing specifically how these 
may be utilized in terms of an individual 
case. 

In order for any case work to be effective, 
whether it be general or for the blind, there 
must be considerable interpretation from a 
practical point of view and the program 
must gain acceptance by the general public. 
We are of the opinion that the handicapped 
person must be a party to this interpretation. 
To be specific, because of the handicap of 
blindness, considerations have often been 
extended to the blind person which have 
fostercd within him certain attitudes con- 
cerning his acceptance of help. In some 
instances this has been deemed a right be- 
cause of blindness. It is important that 
every individual, whether he be blind or 
seeing, be aware of the positive contributions 
which he can make within his own circle. 

A blind teacher was employed along with seeing 
instructors at a home for blind babies. The pro- 
gram demanded that the teachers supervise the 
children at table. Since this procedure was diffi- 
cult for the blind teacher to do within a group 
situation, the seeing teachers were often forced to 
do double duty. Since this person realized that 
this situation was the result of her own physical 
jimitation, she contrived to make up for this in- 
ability by taking on extra duties whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. This sometimes 
meant additional rest hour duty, making herself 
responsible for the general orderliness of the 
school room, or sometimes taking on overtime duty 
when this was indicated. 


One cannot be expected to acquire such 
attitudes of “ give and take ” within a group 
situation, if they are not a part of early 
fundamental training. It is the little things 
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which help toward the general acceptance 
of a person either in an individual or a group 
situation. 


An instance in which the worker was able to 
interpret this point of view to a group of children 
on a day’s hike will iilustrate this. The children 
had the delightful experience of roasting hot dogs, 
of preparing their own dinner, and of romping 
freely in the woods. When it came time to return 
to the school, they were reluctant to leave and 
pleaded with the worker for an hour’s grace. We 
explained to the children that although we would 
be very glad to oblige them, there were certain 
practical points to be considered, namely, that since 
the guide not only had to bring them back to the 
school, but, also, had to accompany the worker 
to her home, it would be very late before the guide 
reached her own home. We pointed out that we 
knew it was hard to bring a good time to an end, 
but we said that this was something which had 
to be faced, especially when we are depending on 
the services of someone else. The guide was 
more than willing to remain as long as the chil- 
dren desired, but the worker felt that here was an 
excellent opportunity for her to demonstrate to 
these children the importance of considering the 
total situation not only from their own point of 
view, but also from the point of view of the seeing 
person. We believe that it is only by realistically 
facing the realities that we gradually gain some 
degree of acceptance of the frustrations imposed 
by blindness. 


Seldom does the blind client himself first 
seek the services of an agency for the blind. 
In many instances he is referred to the 
agency either by another agency or through 
the interests of a hospital, a physician, or 
someone in the community who is anxious 
that such a person receive the immediate 
benefits which an agency for the blind can 
offer. Hence very often the home visit is 
the first point of contact. This may have 
positive as well as negative implications. 

Intake in the case work program with the 
blind has not always been clearly defined. 
One reason for this is that the function of 
most private agencies dealing directly with 
the blind is per se to help the visually handi- 
capped and, in order to justify their exist- 
ence, their success in relation to the com- 
munity has sometimes been determined by 
the numbers whom they seek out to help. 
In recent years there has come a gradual 
change in this attitude. We know as case 
workers that all seeing people neither want 
nor can accept help. We are now beginning 
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to apply the same principles in work with 
the visually handicapped. Blindness per se 
is only a part of the total situation and must 
be viewed as such. 

Miss M, a girl of 27, had suddenly become blind 
as the result of glaucoma. The seriousness of her 
condition did not become fully apparent to her 
until one day when she realized that she could no 
longer drive her car. She had left high school in 
her last year to care for her mother who suffered 
from arthritis. Mrs. M’s condition consisted of 
occasional pains in hands and feet which slowed 
up her household tasks. From time to time there 
were periods of temporary employment for Miss M 
as a file clerk; however, she preferred to remain 
at home. There were three brothers, the youngest 
in his late teens. Two of these boys were recently 
employed in a defense factory, but because Mrs. M 
became unduly concerned about their welfare, they 
gave up this work and, at the time of our contact 
with Miss M, were unemployed. 

Miss M was referred to us by an interested 
neighbor who felt that since she was now blind 
she should begin the learning of braille, handwork, 
and typewriting. We were told that Miss M 
needed cheering up. We were just the person to 
call on her, because we were blind. As a result 
of this referral, a home visit was arranged. 

Mrs. M greeted us and was extremely solicitous 
of our physical welfare. Miss M was just getting 
up, although it was then three p.m., and Mrs. M 
left us to help her daughter dress. When Miss M 
did finally see us, she was terribly concerned about 
curling her own hair, which Mrs. M had attempted 
to do, to the annoyance of Miss M. When we 
explained our interest on the basis of the referral, 
Miss M was quite firm in telling us that no one 
could do anything for her. Perhaps other blind 
people could learn to do things, but as far as she 
was concerned, there was little that she could do, 
since she could no longer be useful to her mother. 
There was nothing to do but stay in bed all 
day, and listen to the radio. Her friends came 
to visit her, but they only did so out of sym- 
pathy. Although she had heard of employment 
for the blind, she could never be considered, be- 
cause she lacked the educational requirements. 
Since, throughout this interview Mrs. M was 
present, we finally suggested a short walk around 
the house. We walked over to Miss M and took 
her arm as a natural procedure. She guided us 
with little hesitancy and almost without realizing 
what she was doing. She described the surround- 
ings in detail and seemed enthusiastic, but suddenly 
she remembered and said, “ What’s so hard is that 
I'll never see these things again.” Then without 
pausing, “My doctor doesn’t tell me that I’m 
hopeless though. What do you think?” We 
explained that we were not in a position to give 


an opinion since it was a question of medical diag- 
nosis. Immediately Miss M became defensive, 
saying that many of her friends did not understand. 
They expected her to take blindness lightly, but as 
far as she was concerned, she might as well be 
dead. She knows it is hard for her mother too, 
but even she can’t know how she feels. Even 
though she does try to help her, she usually 
makes a mess of things. Then directly to the 
worker: “Maybe you don’t mind being blind, 
because you are used to it, but I could never be 
like you.” 


We realized from the outset that Miss M 
was not yet ready to accept any service 
which classified her as a blind person. She 
needed to work out some of her own con- 
flicts independently. Miss M was not only 
being frustrated by blindness, but by other 
repressed ego drives. Blindness was the 
reality which stimulated unconscious long- 
ings. Blindness also accentuated her de- 
pendency and strengthened her ambivalence 
toward Mrs. M. The worker’s lack of 
sight was a destructive factor in this situa- 
tion. It was a threat to a partial depend- 
ency wish. We were not surprised, there- 
fore, when we received word from Miss M 
that she was not interested in an agency for 
the blind. We have since learned—after two 
years—that this girl has made little adjust- 
ment to her condition. Many attempts have 
been made to help her by interested individ- 
uals, but she is unresponsive. It is safe to 
assume that if Miss M had not become blind 
her situation would be fundamentally un- 
changed, although the emotional factors 
involved might not be so apparent. 

Although there may be many positive 
values in having a blind case worker, such 
a worker herself must be aware of the nega- 
tive implications, inasmuch as there may be 
instances where her own blindness may be 
a destructive influence. In helping a newly 
blinded client, there are many subtle factors 
which operate in his eventual adjustment. 
If the person is essentially dependent, he 
may be unable to establish a positive iden- 
tification with a person as handicapped as 
himself. The fact that the worker has made 
her adjustment to life may increase the 
hostilities of the client, since the worker is 
a threat to him because she exemplifies the 
positive aspects in this situation which he 
cannot emotionally accept. 
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Any handicap brings with it certain frus- 
trations, and how they are met and resolved 
may be determined by environment and 
general opportunities for growth and devel- 
opment. The child who is over-protected 
because of parental feelings surrounding his 
handicap, the child who feels the rejection 
of his parents because of these same reasons, 
will react to these unhealthy attitudes just 
as the seeing child. Often case work with 
a blind child cannot directly be considered 
until the conflicts are relieved within his 
family group. The blind person himself 
must be willing to take a realistic attitude 
toward his total situation, and if the social 
worker is to be really helpful, she must be 
willing to face these facts with him. 


On a home visit to Mrs. N, she related how 
Rose was expecting her sisters and brothers to 
give in to her in every respect when she came 
home. Although Mrs. N was conscious of this, 
she did nothing about it, as she felt that since the 
child was blind, she should be given first choice 
in everything to make up for this loss. The 
worker tried to give this mother some understand- 
ing of the type of adult R would be if she con- 
tinued to regard the situation in this light. She 
pointed out to her that the blind adult is only 
employable when he is able to measure up to the 
standards set up for him by his employer. She 
further pointed out that people may be willing to 
take a protective attitude toward a child, yet in 
an employment situation, they want a person who 
is able to give them satisfactory service, whether 
he be blind or seeing. 


To be employable one must be able to 
work harmoniously with others; to be not 
demanding or self-centered, but co-operative 
and willing to share the responsibilities of 
the job with his fellow workers. If the child 
does not learn these fundamental attitudes 
while he is still in the school room and in the 
home, it is unfair of us to expect him to 
acquire them when he is faced with the job 
situation. It is unfortunate when such a 
person is at times forced to make this adjust- 
ment, as it brings much personal hardship 
and unhappiness, often without effecting any 
fundamental personality change. Are we 
really being kind when we overlook the 
demanding, selfish behavior of a blind child 
because of our pity for him? It does not 
seem so when the odds against him as an 
adult are so great. Just as the seeing child 
needs the opportunity for expression and 
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growth, just as the seeing child needs the 
guidance and understanding of an adult who 
will be gentle yet firm with him, the blind 
child also needs to have this opportunity for 
growth and development. 

Adaptation of case work techniques for 
the blind differs only in degree, not in actual 
performance. A case worker who is sensi- 
tive to the limitations of blindness will strive 
to substitute some direct physical contact 
for the natural interchange of expression 
between worker and seeing clients. A firm 
hand clasp, a slight pressure on the arm or 
shoulder at some point during the interview 
helps in establishing rapport. Further, it is 
to be remembered that it is natural for a 
blind person to grope for an object which is 
not directly within his reach. Such an action 
excites only pity in those with sight, and 
their natural response is to place the desired 
object directly in the hands of the blind 
person, forgetting for the moment the joy 
of self-accomplishment. One trained in 
working with the blind would not place the 
object directly in the hands of the blind 
person, but would place it in his line of 
reach, thus minimizing the “ groping proc- 
ess,” and yet not robbing the person of the 
feeling of actual self-accomplishment. 


Because many of the blind strongly resent 
basic classification in terms of their handi- 
cap, they are not always interested in iden- 
tifying with an agency for the blind. They 
sometimes feel that this identification with 
an agency for the blind is an admission of 
failure. This is unfortunate but true. 

We believe that social work services can 
be offered the blind within a general family 
and child welfare setting. The agency for 
the blind can be used in relation to the 
specific need when this is indicated. The 
blind mother of a family, the blind husband, 
the blind adolescent, and the blind child are 
living in a seeing world, and must meet a 
given situation not only in terms of their 
specific physical handicap, but also in rela- 
tion to other reality factors inherent in their 
case. If a worker is thoroughly trained in 
the fundamental principles of general case 
work, her contact with the blind will not be 
a threat. Each blind client will bring his 
own individual problems to the worker, and 
she will seek to help him not by placing 
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undue emphasis on his blindness, but by 
taking into account other emotional attitudes. 


Miss L, aged 19, came to a family agency seek- 
ing employment. Vision was limited to light and 
color perception. She was educated in a day 
school class for the blind, and was a high school 
graduate. Miss L felt that employment in a 
sheltered workshop was not suitable for her. 
Although she was now working in the agency’s 
division for the blind, she was anxious to obtain 
training as a dictaphone operator, as she felt that 
opportunities in this field were possible. The 
worker talked with Miss L about the probability 
of her being able to attend the business school 
within her community, stressing that since she was 
already a typist, learning to use the dictaphone 
should be fairly easy. The problem of a guide 
was discussed, and it was agreed that Mrs. L could 
act in this capacity. It was agreed that the 
worker would visit the school and discuss the 
situation. 

The authorities were not anxious to consider her 
since they felt that she would demand too much 
individual attention, and also that she might come 
to some physical harm while she was at the school. 
They felt that they could not assign a girl to take 
care of her, and were at a loss to know how Miss 
L would get around. The worker explained that 
after she was shown the general physical set-up of 
the school, she could very well find her way about 
independently. It was finally agreed that Miss L 
would be accepted, but it was necessary for the 
worker to give considerable assurance to the school 
authorities that if she did not work out to their 
satisfaction, she would be withdrawn. 

The first few days were uneventful as far as 
Miss L was concerned ; however, the school phoned 
to ask the worker to visit immediately. Because of 
Miss L it had been necessary to draw all the 
shades as the light seemed too much for her. It 
had also been necessary for someone to dictate the 
lessons to her. The worker pointed out that this 
should not be so, since she knew Miss L had the 
lessons brailled. Another factor was that they 
feared for her physical safety. In discussing the 
situation with Miss L, she told of how she was 
sitting with her head on the desk, and when asked 
about this, she explained that she was resting her 
eyes as the light sometimes affected them. Since 
then the shades were always drawn. When she 
had attempted to read her lesson in braille, the 
teacher, feeling that this might be too difficult for 
her, offered to dictate the work. When she had 
tried to get around independently there was always 
someone rushing to help her. It was Miss L’s 
feeling that the school did not want her even 
though she was able to do the required work. 

In further discussion with the school authorities 
it was agreed that Miss L could continue her work 


for a while longer; also, that she be given no 
special attention. When the worker phoned after 
a period of three weeks things were going well. 
It was felt that the teachers were becoming accus- 
tomed to a blind student, and they were not so 
conscious of her. Miss L was making new friends 
at the school, and as a result, had gone out on a 
few social engagements with them. 

When Miss L completed the course, the worker 
was reminded by the school of the first day she 
had been there. One of the teachers was so de- 
pressed, she could not sleep, but now they all feel 
quite differently. 


We see here how important it was that 
the worker see Miss L as a person inter- 
ested in employment and anxious to train 
for this. Blindness was a factor inasmuch 
as it had to be interpreted in terms of pos- 
sible accomplishment. The worker helped 
Miss L face a difficult situation which was 
the result of misunderstanding of her handi- 
cap. She gave sustaining support, and 
because of this, Miss L was able to be 
relaxed in an atmosphere of tension and 
strain. 

Any social worker in her contact with 
children must be able to look at their prob- 
lems not only with the mature judgment and 
objectivity of the adult, but also, she must 
make an effort to see the child and his prob- 
lems from the child’s point of view. Too 
often a social worker when confronted with 
the case of a handicapped child is prone to 
make comparisons of the difficulties to be 
faced in relation to her own feelings were 
she suddenly deprived of a vital sense, for- 
getting for the moment that if she were the 
child so handicapped, adaptations would nat- 
urally follow within the limitations of the 
handicap. 

We feel that it is essential for the blind 
child to realize the actual limitations im- 
posed by the nature of his handicap, for only 
if the negatives as well as the positives are 
explained to him, can a wholesome future 
adjustment be effected. It is much easier 
for the child if this is explained to him by 
someone who understands and has a realistic 
conception of his problems. 


Little Jeannie, aged 544, was known to me as a 
child in a home for blind babies. Her vision was 
so impaired that she had only light and color per- 
ception. The intense pain caused by the nature of 
her eye condition necessitated the removal of both 
eyes. Since her training as a blind child had 
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already commenced, she was not aware of the total 
loss of her vision. One day, as had been the 
custom previously, a birthday party was given for 
one of the children at the home. It was J’s special 
joy to actually see the light of the candles on the 
cake. This experience provided her with such a 
great emotional satisfaction, that she talked about 
seeing the light long after the party was over. On 
this day when the candles were lighted, the cake 
was brought to her and she was permitted to touch 
the end of the candles and feel the heat. In a 
panic, she screamed, “I want to see the light. 
Where is the light?” The social worker realized 
the psychological implications involved here and 
the necessity for helping her to face the over- 
whelming realization in her own mind that she 
could no longer see. She was first asked if 
she knew why she had gone to the hospital, and she 
blithely answered that her eyes were taken out, 
and that she now had artificial eyes. She was 
reminded of the time when she had her real eyes, 
and when it hurt her to hold her head up, and 
how much pain she experienced when she tried to 
see lights and bright colors. It was all different 
now—she no longer had this pain. Although she 
could never actually see the lights and colors, 
people would tell her about these. She would 
learn to see with her fingers, and soon would go to 
school and learn to read and write, not with her 
eves, but with her fingers. Other positive factors 
were presented to her in such a way that she was 
given a wholesome attitude toward blindness, yet 
she was helped to face the reality of it. At the 
next birthday party J made the remark that 
although she could not see the candles she knew 
what they were like for two reasons, one, because 
she had seen them before and two, because some- 
one had described them to her. 


This case illustrates how important it is 
for the worker to assume the direct respon- 
sibility of facing a critical emotional situa- 
tion with the person with whom she is 
working. 

One definition of social work is that it 
is the art of helping people out of trouble. 
It is important for the worker to determine 
the exact nature of this help. Sometimes 
we help by only standing by and permitting 
the person to discuss with us his feelings 
and attitudes concerning his particular 
difficulties. 

Elsie, a partially seeing adolescent, was just 
beginning to realize the frustrations which her 
handicap imposed. Formerly, she did not mind 
telling the children in the neighborhood of her 
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attendance in a school for the blind; however, now 
she had become unduly sensitive about this. She 
told the worker that it was not as if she were 
totally blind. She could join in many of the 
activities of the girls within her age group, but 
when she told them of her attendance at a school 
for the blind, they immediately assumed a pro- 
tective attitude toward her thus creating barriers 
which she felt could not be overcome. There was 
always someone to remind her of her limited 
vision. Unfortunately, her parents had not been 
helped to understand the possibilities of her enjoy- 
ing a certain amount of freedom within the limits 
of her handicap. E had learned recently to ride 
a bicycle and accepted the fact that she could 
do this only within a restricted area; however, 
when her parents saw her riding on a bicycle path, 
they immediately prohibited her from riding alto- 
gether. E felt that everyone was being unfair and 
harsh to her. Spontaneously she said to worker, 
“ Nobody knows what it is like to be blind.” The 
worker tried to explain that we knew it was hard, 
and also suggested ways in which she could help 
people to understand her problem by being tolerant 
of them. Worker realized that here was a deeper 
problem which only E could face alone, that of 
experiencing the actual pain and frustration of 
blindness. We could give sustaining support in 
affirming our understanding and permitting her to 
express her feelings with us, and yet we must 
stand by and see her suffer, knowing that such 
suffering is experienced by all who realize the 
frustrations of their handicap. 


The well-adjusted blind person eventually 
comes to realize that, although it is hard to 
live with blindness, every individual has his 
handicap. It may not be as obvious as 
blindness, yet it is there, and so we who are 
blind come to realize that every handicap 
has its frustrations, whether they be appar- 
ent or not. 


If the social worker is to be successful in 
any field, she must know and understand 
herself, for only with this deep knowledge 
and understanding can she attain the objec- 
tivity which is so necessary if she is to ren- 
der constructive help to others. She must 
have acquired a fundamental philosophy of 
life, and a part of this philosophy must be a 
simple humility which helps her to concede 
that there are things which are beyond her 
comprehension, that there are times when 
she must look to the spiritual for guidance 
and help. 
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Generic Aspects of the Intake Interview 
LeRoy M. A. Maeper, M.D. 


N consultation with family and children’s 

agencies and also in conferences, seminars, 
and discussion groups with case workers 
over a period of years, the writer has had 
repeated occasion to participate in discus- 
sions of the intake interview. The aim of 
this paper is to ‘set forth some of the ques- 
tions that have come up in these connections, 
and particularly to present the group think- 
ing and conclusions arrived at in a series of 
seminars devoted to the subject by the staffs 
of the Children’s Aid Society of Allegheny 
County and Western Pennsylvania, and of 
the Social Service Bureau of Newark, New 
Jersey. A series of intake interviews was 
analyzed in each instance to determine, on 
the basis of actual data and experience, their 
essential. content, function, and purpose. 
These discussions in agencies with different 
functions brought out a number of generic 
aspects inherent in the intake process in both 
agencies. 

A distinction is made in this paper be- 
tween application and intake interviews. An 
application received by a receptionist, or 
by a case worker acting as receptionist, in- 
volves the initial contact and introduction of 
the person to the agency and the first cate- 
gorical sifting of the problem, predominantly 
by a direct question and answer method in 
the light of the general nature of the request 
and problem, religion, residence, and so on. 
This interview determines the first broad 
disposition of the case and whether or not an 
appointment should be made for later case 
work consideration. Intake connotes a fur- 
ther step, an interview involving case work 
consideration of the client and his problem. 
The intake interview may thus be defined as 
the introduction of the client to the case 
worker and the case work process. Its 
prime purpose is case work consideration, 
diagnosis, classification of the person and his 
problem, decision as to acceptance for fur- 
ther service, referral to another agency or 
service, other case work disposition, or re- 
jection after brief service. The intake inter- 
view, therefore, is the initial case work 
service. In some instances it constitutes the 
total case work service needed. 


The content of the intake interview, of 
course, cannot be rigidly prescribed, even in 
general terms. Its scope and nature will be 
influenced in varying measure by the prob- 
lem presented, the attitude and wishes of the 
client, and the circumstances and facilities 
of the agency. Some general guides to con- 
tent may, however, be stated. 

The usual personal introduction of the 
client to the intake worker leads easily and 
naturally to the giving and notation of the 
usual identifying data needed for the face 
sheet of the record and for clearance with the 
social service exchange. The occasion for 
the client’s application to the agency is 
usually the next step. In his own language, 
he reveals whether the incentive was a 
referral by another person or agency, pres- 
sure brought upon him by family or em- 
ployer, or his own insight—the pressure of 
his predicament, and his desire to do some- 
thing about it. Although not logically the 
next step, the client’s conception of what he 
wants from the agency and worker often 
presses for expression at this point. Ver- 
balization of his desires, a request for 
reassurance on a plan or solution he has 
already worked out for himself, or an ex- 
pression of his eagerness for relief and of his 
impatience to know what the agency actually 
can do for him, may constitute the client’s 
method of revealing his difficulty. These 
matters can be explored at this point, as a 
means of establishing rapport naturally, of 
eliciting details and the client’s view of his 
problem, and of simultaneously acquainting 
him somewhat with the direction and man- 
ner in which the agency operates. 

The client does not always, of his own 
initiative and without help, present his real 
difficulty in its entirety or in terms of his 
basic difficulty. He commonly presents that 
particular aspect of the problem which is 
most obvious to him and which causes him 
the greatest discomfort or inconvenience. 
He may introduce his difficulty in the form 
of a preferred solution, or as a request for 
specific help with a particular need, such as 
cash assistance, a job, foster home place- 
ment for a child, or day nursery care for the 
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children. He may mask his presentation of 
the real problem by a dissertation on some 
current topic of general interest, by an 
exposition of his political views, a complaint 
against some other agency or a picture of 
himself as an injured, misunderstood person. 
In these instances it is the province of the 
case worker to elicit the real, underlying 
problem, and not to accept the fragment or 
the ostensible solution. A careful test and 
exploration of the client’s point of view and 
the preferred solution of his difficulty is 
desirable. 

The intake interview involves a dynamic, 
diagnostic process in which client and 
worker bring together their respective 
knowledge and experience to work out the 
current difficulty; to weave facts and inci- 
dental, yet relevant, data into some form of 
pattern to reveal their meaning and so to 
assemble the material as to make possible a 
diagnosis and practical decision regarding 
the next step to be taken. In this process 
the worker needs to take a certain measure 
of initiative in guiding the client in an even 
and easy presentation of pertinent informa- 
tion, to help avoid redundant and irrelevant 
details prompted by fear, embarrassment, 
ineptitude or extraneous motivation, and 
guide the flow of material to a point of clear 
and accurate definition. This emphasis on 
direction by the case worker is one of the 
cardinal factors that differentiate the intake 
interview from the first interview in the 
continued case work treatment process. Re- 
sponsibility for and methods of such direc- 
tion constitute one of the difficult questions 
upon which case workers often seek help. 
Here the psychiatrist with his clinical back- 
ground may share some of his methods in 
discovering clients’ problems. 

One of the aims of the intake worker is to 
establish rapport or a case work object 
relationship with the client. Ideally the 
client comes to the agency in an objective, 
serious frame of mind, well aware of the 
fact that he has a difficulty, and impelled by 
a desire to do something constructive about 
it. He has a certain amount of confidence 
in the agency, the case worker, and her 


*See “ Diagnostic Criteria—The Concept of 
Normal and Abnormal” by the writer in THE 
Fairy, October, 1941, p. 171; and in Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1941, 
Columbia University Press, New York, p. 295. 
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methods, and is ready to co-operate with her 
in the acceptance of her aid, suggestions, 
and guidance. Sometimes, however, the 
client comes filled with anxiety, guilt, or 
aggression, inhibited by shyness or shame, 
craving affection, sympathy, or pity, driven 
by an urge to receive the approval of the 
worker, or impelled by some other diverting 
emotional state, such as a defensive front or 
maneuver to obtain a secondary gain or 
satisfaction not directly germane to the 
problem. In such cases the first task of the 
worker is to extricate the client from his 
affective foreplay or byplay and to guide 
him to an objective tackling of the problem 
at hand with a realistic frame of mind. To 
be obliged to come to an agency with a diffi- 
culty he is unable to handle by himself, does 
constitute in a measure a danger to a per- 
son, a threat to his self-sufficiency, his own 
integrity as an individual, and his social 
relationships. The client, therefore, has 
occasion for a certain amount of uncertainty, 
confusion, and anxiety. The worker accord- 
ingly seeks to counteract this anxiety by the 
establishment of rapport with the client 
through a meeting of minds exactly at the 
point of difficulty, and by a direct and con- 
fident approach. This definiteness of ap- 
proach on her part usually serves to clarify 
the situation and thus directly to counteract 
the client’s confusion. The focus of direc- 
tion, sufficiently clear-cut and simple for the 
client to grasp clearly, serves to mitigate his 
anxiety. If the presenting mood itself con- 
stitutes the main problem then it should be 
investigated and evaluated and appropriate 
steps taken. This salutary case work object 
relationship should be sufficiently positive 
and strong to enable the intake worker to 
attain the information needed for a diag- 
nosis, to give the client a sufficient sense of 
security and confidence to insure his carry- 
ing through the indicated steps and enter 
into the case work or other treatment plan. 
The emotional bridge is accordingly best 
constructed upon practical bases and should 
be of such nature and strength as to suffice 
for the aims and purposes of an adequate 
intake interview. 

The client may well know that he needs 
assistance and may also have the requisite 
confidence in the agency and worker. Yet 
he may not be entirely decided or sure 
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within himself, for good or for insufficient 
reasons, that he wishes to make application 
and receive help from the agency. Most 
frequently clients have mixed thoughts and 
feelings about applying to a social agency 
for help. It is rare that the client quite 
clearly understands his basic problem and 
its implications and explicitly wants and 
requests help on a realistic basis to solve his 
problem. More often the client understands 
some angles of his problem but is unaware 
of other aspects. He comes to the agency to 
recite his predicament as he sees it and 
thereby tacitly and by implication asks for 
help. In still other situations the client may 
be in considerable doubt as to whether or 
not he wishes help or can be helped. This 
may be either because he is lacking in the 
necessary understanding of himself and his 
problem, or because he has come to the 
agency primarily out of some other con- 
sideration, such as outside influence or 
realities which have been sufficiently strong 
to lead him to apply but which lack the sup- 
port of inner conviction. 

In such cases, it is incumbent upon the 
case worker to help the client early in the 
interview to resolve this indecision about 
applying, whether it be on rational or emo- 
tional grounds. While it is probably true 
that in ordinary life situations most individ- 
uals are rarely wholly sure of themselves in 
their desires or decisions, it is important in 
the beginning of the intake interview to 
meet this issue squarely in direct discussion 
and to resolve it to the point where the 
major portion of the client’s personality can 
be mobilized in support of the next step to 
be taken. 

The core of the interview will, therefore, 
encompass the process of the client and 
worker's working together to elicit and out- 
line the main points, sources, and ramifica- 
tions of the person’s difficulty to the point 
of clarification, to work out its basic struc- 
ture and implications, and to derive there- 
from a tentative diagnosis which will indi- 
cate, further steps and procedure. Although 
the worker will not aim to encroach upon 
the exploratory and case work treatment 
process, she will seek to obtain sufficient 
indispensable, pertinent corroborative details 
to support the tentative diagnosis. 

After sufficient definition of the problem 
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to indicate practical next steps, particularly 
in terms of help available, the emphasis be- 
comes focused upon carrying them out. This 
concluding portion of the first interview 
brings to final focus upon the problem, the 
combined resources of client, worker, agency, 
and community in carrying through the 
treatment plan and procedure. Frank dis- 
cussion of these resources and alternative 
steps and solutions as seen by client and 
worker serve to give the client greater con- 
fidence in and clarification of the eventual 
course decided upon. It also indicates to 
him the mutual full participation and respon- 
sibility between him and the worker in the 
gradual and effective approach to and work- 
ing out of a solution of his problem. He is 
thereby encouraged and reassured that his 
situation will be considered further and in 
a similar way, and that realistic help will be 
forthcoming from this or the other agency 
or resource to which he is referred. If the 
agency to which application is made is to 
play the major role in assisting the client 
with his problem, a succinct statement at 
this point as to what the agency is and how 
it is operated is advisable. This description 
of the agency should be in terms of reference 
to the client’s situation as he sees it up to 
this point and as discussed in this interview ; 
it does not call for a general and complete 
definition and outline of agency purposes 
and functions unrelated to the client’s rea- 
son for seeking help from the agency. 

The following record of an intake inter- 
view by a worker in the Children’s Aid 
Society of Allegheny County is offered as 
an illustration of the main points indicated 
above, particularly the easy establishment of 
rapport, the gradual formulation of the 
problem, and the agreement upon a definite 
and clear plan of further procedure. 


Referral: On December 2, we agreed to accept 
a referral from a family agency for emergency 
placement of a six-week-old baby still in a ma- 
ternity hospital. The parents had been referred to 
the family agency by the maternity hospital’s 
Social Service Department in October, one week 
after the baby’s birth. The mother was admitted 
to the hospital as a married woman whose husband 
was able to pay a small amount toward her con- 
finement. After the baby was born, the mother 
refused to nurse it and later told the family agency 
worker that she was not going to take the baby 
home. Her first story was that she hated her 
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husband and was not going to return to him, since 
he was overly demanding of her in their sex rela- 
tions and she was no longer in love with him. She 
gave the story of being very close to her own 
family, especially her father, and wished to return 
to him and would consequently be unable to pro- 
vide for the baby. The husband had been inter- 
viewed by the resident physician at the maternity 
hospital, who talked with him in regard to his 
relationship to his wife, telling him to be more 
considerate of her. The physician concluded this 
had had practically no effect on the husband who 
also refused to see the child, and stated that he did 
not wish to take the child home, but asked that it 
be placed for adoption directly from the hospital. 

In contacts with both parents, the family agency 
worker was of the opinion that they had a great 
deal of guilt concerning the fact that the child had 
been conceived four months before their marriage ; 
also that the mother was a very immature person 
who was more concerned about having clothes and 
recreation for herself than providing for her child, 
and probably felt that the child stood in the way 
of her getting what she wanted. There was some 
financial problem which the family agency had 
tried to treat by supplementary relief. The hus- 
band has an I.Q. of 88. He is 21 years old and 
the mother’s age is 19. The impression that the 
family agency worker gathered of both parents 
was that they were limited in intelligence, very 
immature and quite unable to take on the responsi- 
bility of being parents to this child. This rejection 
was so strong and so exaggerated that the family 
agency worker considered placement the only 
solution for this baby. The family agency had 
approached several homes for babies but found 
that none of these institutions had openings. Since 
the maternity hospital was urgently requesting the 
child’s removal the Children’s Aid Society agreed 
to place the baby temporarily until the parents 
could be helped to work out a more permanent 
plan. It was suggested that the parents come to 
the Children’s Aid Society office on the following 
morning at ten o’clock. 


Later the Children’s Aid Society worker tele- 
phoned the maternity hospital which agreed to 
keep the baby until 12-5. They also agreed to 
provide the agency with report on nose and throat 
cultures for the day of removal. The hospital 
reported that the baby was in good condition. 


Intake Interview: On December 3, the 
parents came to the office quite early for the 
appointment. As they sat in the waiting 
room, they had very strained expressions 
and were not conversing with each other but 
looked straight ahead. As neither of them 
made any move to open the interview, the 
worker stated that she understood that they 
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had come to discuss the placement of their 
baby and it would be helpful if they would 
tell her why they had decided placement was 
necessary. The mother said defiantly that 
they were in no position to provide for a 
child and went on into some explanation of 
their financial circumstances. She stated 
that their income is now approximately $6 a 
week, they are living in a furnished room 
which is heated by gas and it gets filled with 
gas fumes. Neither of them considers this 
a proper place to take a baby. They feel | 
that they will never be able to provide for 
this child, and therefore wish the child to 
get a good home. As the mother referred to’ 
placement, she repeatedly used the phrase 
““a good home.” The worker did not go 
into a discussion at this time of the family’s 
financial situation but said that she won- 
dered what other things they had taken into 
account in reaching their decision not to take 
the baby home at this time, since in the 
worker’s experience she has known many 
parents with similar financial problems who 
have been able to keep their children with 
them. The worker said she would like to 
understand why the mother felt this way 
about her child. After some silence, the 
mother said, “ Well, I hate children and my 
husband does too. I never did like chil- 
dren.” The worker asked the mother why she 
did not like children and the mother stated 
that she supposed it was because she had had 
so much responsibility for the younger chil- 
dren in her own family. She then went into 
some spontaneous discussion of her own life 
and worker encouraged her to continue, by 
means of occasional questions. 

She stated that from the time she was 
eight years old, her mother had been in poor 
health and she had to stay home from 
school, at least one day a week, in order to 
help with the family washing. When she 
was fifteen her mother died, and from that 
time on, even though later she secured a job 
and worked all day, she had full responsi- 
bility for the cooking, cleaning, and laundry 
work. She felt that this responsibility was 
entirely too heavy when she was very young 
and made her hate children. She also had 
to worry about her younger sister who is the 
only person in her family whom she likes. 
To encourage her to talk more about her 
own parents, worker asked the cause of the 
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maternal grandmother's ill health and 
learned that in the client’s opinion the ma- 
ternal grandmother's health was seriously 
injured by frequent confinements. The ma- 
ternal grandmother had a large family of 
children and with each succeeding childbirth 
she was less able to recover, and never 
seemed to regain her strength and energy. 

The worker asked what the maternal 
grandmother was like and the mother stated 
that she guessed she was “all right.” Lots 
of times she thinks she misses her now. 
When she was a little girl she thought her 
mother was very strict but she supposed that 
was only because her mother punished her 
when she was bad, and children do not like 
to be punished. Worker asked what was 
the hardest part of mother’s life and she 
looked at worker rather quizzically before 
she began to think about this question. 
After a pause of several minutes, she said, 
with a great deal of feeling, that she thought 
parents make a lot of mistakes, and it is no 
wonder that people get into trouble because 
their parents never tell them anything. All 
they tell them are things to scare them, and 
then don’t give them any information at all. 
The maternal grandmother had never given 
the mother any sex information. She only 
told her that if she talked to a boy she 
would get a beating, and if she went with a 
boy she would get a baby which was a bad 
thing. Mother never had any information 
about how you became pregnant and in fact 
she did not know anything about menstrua- 
tion until her older sister told her. Her 
mother never told her about the pain of 
childbirth and she was on the way to the 
hospital herself before she realized that 
people suffer so much in bringing a child 
into the world. If the worker knew the pain 
and agony that the mother went through she 
would feel that the mother had done enough 
for her baby already without having to worry 
any more about it. Worker encouraged 
mother to discuss her experience of child- 
birth. Mother was inclined to sum it up by 
saying she had had a very difficult time. 
Worker asked about the length of labor and 
mother said she was in labor for two days. 
She has never seen her baby and does not 
want to look at it ever. Worker asked why 
she had made this decision about seeing her 
baby and mother said it was because she 
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hated her baby so much she felt she had done 
enough for it already. Worker asked 
mother how she had come to realize that she 
was pregnant and mother rather scathingly 
said, ““ Everybody knows that.” 

The worker brought the father into the 
discussion at this point by asking him how 
he felt about the baby. He had been sitting 
looking at the floor and had not changed his 
expression since coming into the room. In 
a very lifeless tone, father responded that he 
felt just as mother did; he did not want the 
baby either. Worker asked why he felt this 
way and he said he supposed it was because 
they did not have any money and they really 
have not been even to a dance since they 
were married. He is so worried about his 
bills. He knows that it would be impossible 
for him to support the baby at this time. He 
does not think that if the worker were really 
interested in the baby she would be trying 
to get them to take the baby home. Worker 
said she was not trying to persuade them to 
take the baby home but that she would like 
to understand what made them feel so badly 
about this plan that they had made, and that 
she was trying to help them understand fully 
the step they were taking so that they might 
feel fully satisfied with their decision. 

The father immediately became more in- 
terested and said that he would try to ex- 
plain to worker why they did not want to 
take the baby. It was because they are so 
worried about finances and are still young. 
He said that neither one of them has had 
very much fun and they would like to have 
some money to go to dances. Worker asked 
him whether he had been pretty much de- 
prived of fun and dances as he was growing 
up, and what kind of a home his was. He 
said it was just like the mother’s, only his 
parents were not so strict. This was an 
opportunity for the mother to show some 
more resentment about the treatment she 
received from her own family. When the 
father was her boy friend they did not go 
out, they just had to sit at home because 
they were not allowed to go out. They had 
to sit where her father could look at them 
all the time. Her father was so strict with 
her that when she went to the store and was 
not back as soon as he thought she should 
be, he would beat her and accuse her of 
having talked to boys, which was usually not 
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true because she was afraid to look at boys. 
The mother stated that her husband himself 
could tell worker that this was the truth, 
since he had not only been in her home when 
she was scolded for something like this, but 
he had heard reports from all the neighbors 
about how badly she was treated. Father 
did not make any response to this, but stared 
at the floor. Worker said she could under- 
stand how mother considered she had been 
unhappy in her own home, and was now 
considering it a hardship to assume the 
responsibility for the baby since that would 
tie her down again. Worker said it was 
apparent to her that mother was feeling 
badly about giving up the child for per- 
manent placement and worker wondered 
why this was so. Mother said with a 
frightened look, “ Oh well.” Father turned 
to look at mother and then went back to his 
former posture and looked into space. 

The worker took out a pad and pencil and 
told both parents there was a certain 
amount of practical information which she 
would ask them to give. Although some of 
this information had been previously sup- 
plied by the family agency worker, worker 
felt that it was advisable to have the parents 
provide these details directly. The worker 
turned to the father and secured the detailed 
application information from him. 

The giving of this information led the 
father on to some relevant discussion of their 
family setting for the child. They are living 
in a furnished room on the second floor of a 
large house. Father does not believe that 
the landlady would be agreeable to their 
bringing a small baby into this room. He 
said it is the nicest room they could find in 
this section and they like it. It is not very 
expensive, $4 a week, but this is really more 
than he should be paying at the present 
time. Their baby is a boy born at the ma- 
ternity hospital on October 21. Father and 
mother were married by an alderman on 
May 14 and were married again later in the 
mother’s church. Father is employed and 
is earning about $6 a week. At one time 
he earned close to $40 a week but this was 
not over any extended period. Father is of 
Russian extraction and mother of Polish. 
He is a Greek Catholic and she is Roman 
Catholic. Both parents were born in this 
country. Further details regarding paternal 
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grandparents and the family set-up were 
given. The worker tried to understand the 
father’s attitude toward his family in rela- 
tion to the baby. In discussing this he said 
that his mother felt that his marriage was 
his business. He, of course, thinks she 
would have preferred to have him stay at 
home and help support her and this is only 
natural. She has been a widow for some 
time. She, of course, does not know about 
the baby as she saw his wife only once when 
she was three or four months pregnant and 
“no one could tell then that she was preg-. 
nant.” He does not want his mother to 
know about the baby. Asked what he 
thought his mother would say, he said she 
would probably be very mad because this 
was an “ illegal” baby since they were not 
married until the mother was four months 
pregnant. Worker asked what paternal 
grandmother would think of their placing 
the baby for adoption and father looked 
somewhat distressed but said she would 
think it was his own business. Further 
questioning brought out that father believed 
paternal grandmother to be in good health. 
He thought she would probably be able to 
take care of the baby for him if he wanted 
her to but he certainly does not want her to, 
since he is trying to give the baby away. 
The worker explained to the father that 
in helping to work out a placement plan for 
a child the agency also likes to consider the 
plan from the point of view of its advisa- 
bility both for the child and for the parents. 
Since this child has grandparents who 
apparently do not know of its existence, the 
agency is trying to reach a plan which is 
advisable from the child’s point of view. 
The worker raised the question since father 
and mother feel that they are unable to take 
the baby into their home, whether or not 
they would consider it advisable from the 
child’s point of view to give the grand- 
parents an opportunity to care for the child, 
if they wish to, before considering the home 
of an entirely unrelated family. In placing 
a child under such circumstances as theirs 
the agency often finds it helpful to have the 
opportunity to discuss the situation with 
grandparents. Father did not make any 
response to this, so worker said that it 
would be helpful if she had an opportunity 
to meet his mother to discuss the child’s 
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problem of placement before any permanent 
plan was reached by the parents. He ap- 
peared startled by this reference to his 
mother, and the worker asked him how he 
would feel about this. He said that if bring- 
ing his mother into the discussion of a 
permanent plan for the child was advisable, 
he would prefer to tell her about the baby 
or to have the child’s mother talk with her. 
Since this presented a problem to him 
which he had not foreseen, the worker 
thought they might like to consider this pos- 
sibility for several days and then get in 
contact with her. The father said that if 
this seemed to be necessary, he would talk 
with his mother tomorrow, as they were 
planning to go to see her anyway. After 
he talked with his mother he wanted 
worker to come to the house so that he 
could tell her the results of his discussion 
with his mother. The worker agreed to do 
this and asked the father, since he has 
decided to tell his mother about the baby, 
whether he had any apprehension about 
doing so. He said that since this seemed to 
be the thing to do, he did not care about it 
and would do it. Worker made reference to 


his brothers, the paternal uncles of the baby, 


and asked him what they thought about 
young children, what they might think about 
if they knew they were uncles. Father said 
that he was sure his brothers are “so 
dumb ” that they would not realize that the 
baby had been conceived before the parents 
were married. 

The worker then turned to the mother to 
inquire about her family and learned that 
her father is 52 years old, and has suffered 
attacks of gallstones. She does not know 
much about him, she said, and knows her 
husband’s family better. The mother was 
so inclined to talk about her difficult life 
and to repeat what she had previously said, 
that worker felt she had some resistance to 
talking about her family and was trying to 
keep the worker from making the same 
approach to the subject as she had made 
with father’s family, bringing to their atten- 
tion, from the child’s point of view some 


values of its own family circle. In discussing 


the mother’s family, it became apparent that 
the families of both father and mother had 
always lived nearby and that father and 
mother had known each other all of their 
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lives. Mother discussed the persons in her 
own family home at the present time. When 
worker made reference to the possible atti- 
tude of maternal grandfather in relation to 
the child’s placement, the mother said that 
she certainly did not intend to have him 
know anything about the baby. This is one 
reason why she did not want this baby, she 
did not want her father to know about it. 
In answer to worker’s inquiry as to what 
his attitude might be, if he knew about the 
baby, mother said maternal grandfather 
would beat her, whatever would worker 
expect that he would do? The worker said 
she did not know that, because some grand- 
parents respond in one way and some 
another under the circumstances, but she 
had been hoping to understand what it was 
mother was afraid of. Mother looked quite 
concerned at this point. She said that her 
parents have always beaten her, her father 
beat her, her mother beat her, and fre- 
quently her brothers beat her, and she does 
not intend to have any more if she can avoid 
it. The worker asked whether it might not 
make a difference now since she is a married 
woman and has a husband to protect her. 
Mother laughed at this and said that her 
husband would be the first to run away. 
He laughed too at this and said this is a 
joke between them, that they are always 
talking big but they both admit that if it 
came to a showdown with their parents both 
would probably be scared to death. Worker 
said she supposed that they had imagined 
and discussed what it would be like to face 
his mother and her father with the story of 
the birth of this child who had been con- 
ceived prior to their marriage. Father 
began to laugh at this point and seemed to 
have a much lighter approach to the prob- 
lem. He said certainly they had thought 
about it and that the only way they could 
see themselves was the two of them running 
down the street with brooms flying after 
them. The worker said she could see that 
this was not a very desirable anticipation, 
but she wondered whether it would actu- 
ally happen. Father said he thought it 
might not be that bad at his house but it 
certainly would be that bad or worse at 
mother’s home. Worker asked whether 
they would not anticipate a less severe atti- 
tude on the part of the parents since mother 
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and father were married. Father reminded 
the worker that their families really do not 
know that the baby exists and so could not 
be angry with father and mother now. At 
this point the mother said that she had been 
scared to death when she first realized she 
was pregnant because she was both keeping 
house for her family and working. The 
father had been the only one in his family 
who was employed at that time, and was 
consequently responsible for the support of 
paternal grandmother. He received an in- 
crease at the time, so he finally came to her 
and said “ Come along, we may as well get 
married now.” They both explained that 
they would have been married eventually 
anyway, even if mother had not been preg- 
nant, because they had been going together 
a long time, but had been postponing mar- 
riage until the father could earn more. The 
mother turned to worker and said, “ God, 
am I glad he didn’t leave me!’ She repeated 
this exclamation several times. From the 
number of times mother repeated the way 
she had felt when she knew she was preg- 
nant it was apparent that she had gone 
through a great deal of anxiety, feeling that 
father might desert her as other boys in the 
neighborhood had done and that she would 


be unable to face the punishment from her 
father and brothers. 

The mother then began to talk about all 
the pain she had experienced at the time 


of her delivery. At this point she burst 
into tears, said she was just going to jump 
in the river, was going to put on all of 
her good clothes, including her new coat 
and jump in the river, everything was so 
mixed up and terrible, there was no use 
trying to live any more. When she gained 
control of herself after this outburst she 
immediately turned to the worker in a more 
softened attitude and asked whether worker 
would baptize the baby. The worker said 
she would not be able to do this and it 
would probably be advisable for the parents 
to plan for the child’s baptism right away. 
Worker asked again whether they had told 
‘he priest about the birth of the baby. The 
mother said they had not. The father also 
said emphatically that he had not been to 
confession since this child was conceived. 
He said they were worried about this and 
among their financial worries is the fear of 
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losing mother’s engagement and wedding 
rings. 

Upon the worker’s request father gave a 
brief explanation of their financial situation 
and the present income, with their expendi- 
tures. Worker stated that in view of the 
items he had supplied, it was apparent the 
family’s expenses were much higher than 
their income. The father laughed and said 
“We forgot to tell you about Miss Smith, 
the family agency worker. She helps us out. 
If it was not for Miss Smith we don’t know 
what we would do. 
think we can provide for the baby and that 
is why we want to have it placed.” The 
worker asked if Miss Smith had told them 
that she would be unable to give additional 
financial assistance to provide for the baby 
in their home. Father and mother looked at 
each other and finally said no, Miss Smith 
had not really said that. Worker said that 
in her experience she had found that a 
family agency was always willing to give 
financial assistance when necessary for 
parents and children in their own home; 
but that naturally Miss Smith would not 
urge them to bring the baby home if they 
did not wish to do so. If they should decide 
to take the baby home, however, it was 
likely that the family agency would be will- 
ing to consider in their financial situation 
the cost of supplying the kind of care which 
the baby would need in its own home. This 
would entail some sacrifice on the part of 
the parents to give the baby the kind of care 
that it needed but worker felt sure that Miss 
Smith would be only too willing to help 
them work that out if they wanted her to. 
Father said this was probably true, they had 
never asked Miss Smith to help them take 
care of the baby at home because they didn’t 
ever want the baby anyway. 

The worker said she understood their 
inability to take the baby home was really 
not largely because of finances but because 
the child had been conceived before their 
marriage, because they feared their parents’ 
knowledge of this, and because the care of 
the child would entail a certain amount of 
sacrifice on their own parts, since they felt 
that they had already sacrificed many pleas- 
ures in their years previous to marriage. 
Worker finally brought the interview to a 
close by saying that she wondered if they 





Miss Smith does not , 
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would not like to have the weekend to think 
these matters over and to talk with their 
families about the child. The worker would 
call at their home on the morning of Decem- 
ber 6, according to the arrangements made 
earlier in the discussion, at which time 
parents and worker would discuss further 
a more permanent plan for the care of the 
baby. In the meantime the agency would 
place the baby in a supervised boarding 
home on December 6. Worker produced a 
boarding home agreement which both parents 
signed. 

The case worker approached the problem 
of these two young people from the stand- 
point of their fear of their parents because 
of the conception of their child four months 
before their marriage; she handled it as she 
would most cases involving illegitimacy. 
Because they had the safety of marriage, 
although four months late, they responded 
very readily. They talked the matter over 
with their parents. Their enthusiasm for 
their child developed normally, they took 
the child home, and have been giving it very 
good care. On the basis of an agreement 
with the family agency, the Children’s Aid 
Society worker continued to carry respon- 
sibility for contacts with the family for a 
period of several weeks. These contacts 
were used to bring out some of the mother’s 
problems connected in her mind with this 
baby. Help was offered her around her 
lack of sex information and subsequent 
anxiety. Problems were discussed concern- 
ing finances, housing difficulty, and later 
problems directly related to the mother’s 
personal care of a young infant. When some 
stability in planning was reached and the 
baby later transferred to its own home the 
situation was again turned back to the 
family agency. 

Several points of some importance regard- 
ing the first interview remain to be made. 
In the case described, the intake worker 
continued with the family, and the interview 
was perhaps longer than average. When 
the intake worker is not the worker who is 
to carry the case, the intake interview should 
be as brief as possible. The speed with 
which the interview proceeds depends upon 
both the client’s ability to present his prob- 
lem and to assimilate the content of the 
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interview and upon the case worker’s objec- 
tivity, skill, and speed in grasping the situa- 
tion. In general, case workers find that the 
aims of the intake interview can be fulfilled 
in from one-quarter to one-half hour on 
the average. Occasionally it takes longer but 
rarely more than one hour. Exceptionally 
and under unusual circumstances, two ses- 
sions may be required. The intake inter- 
view should not be an endurance test in 
terms of time. Even if the client does seem 
to be set for a long interview, it is rarely 
wise to concur in this attitude and expecta- 
tion, except for sufficient cause. 

It is usually not necessary to establish at 
intake all of the reasons for which a par- 
ticular client might be accepted for agency 
service. One basis for help, if valid and 
sufficient, is enough to warrant a decision 
for acceptance. The intake worker may 
accept the case for one kind of indicated 
practical service, leaving to later interviews 
or to the client’s own case worker the 
responsibility of revealing other avenues for 
help through the slower, more intensive 
exploratory and case work process. Elicit- 
ing too many reasons for acceptance in the 
intake interview may confuse the client and 
also build a stronger relationship to the 
intake worker than is necessary or desirable. 
Excessive completeness of presentation in 
the intake interview may also afford the 
client good cause to question and misinter- 
pret the later first or regular treatment inter- 
view with his worker and the exploratory 
period which must follow the intake decision ; 
and the satisfaction he receives from the 
intake interviewer may make the transfer to 
the case worker more difficult. 

On the other hand, the client’s actual 
situation may be such that he requires and 
requests immediate assistance. In_ this 
event, the intake worker will find it desira- 
ble to introduce the client at once to his 
regular worker for the beginning of case 
work treatment; or in an acute emergency 
situation the intake worker herself gives him 
direct aid to meet imperative needs. In 
general, however, the intake worker should 
not get into the regular first treatment inter- 
view or into the exploratory stage of the 
case work process. This latter rule does 
not obtain where the intake procedure is 
such that each worker interviews applicants 
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and continues with the client as the regular 
worker, in which event and in the same 
interview intake flows easily into the regular 
continued case work treatment. It goes 
almost without saying that, if at any point 
in the interview it becomes apparent that 
the client’s problem falls outside the agency’s 
function and that referral to some other 
agency or service is indicated, decision 
should be made promptly, the client so 
advised with appropriate explanation, the 
referral made, and the interview terminated. 
Every effort should be made to spare the 
client avoidable and unnecessary repetition 
of an application or of an intake interview. 

The circumstances and nature of the first 
case work contact influence greatly the level 
of the work of subsequent interviews. It is 
desirable that the worker offer a courteous, 
warm, secure, non-judgmental relationship 
on the basis of which she evaluates the prob- 
lem and assists the client in focusing atten- 
tion on the essential features in the solution 
of the difficulty. The worker utilizes direct 
observation of the behavior, attitudes, and 
responses of the client. In addition, she 
avails herself of the benefits of indirect 
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observation, derived from her ability to 
identify herself objectively with the client. 
She rapidly makes her deductions as she 
proceeds, and at the same time tests these 
deductions by further facts furnished by the 
client. She thus combines warmth and ease 
with effective analysis. 

The intake worker in the professional 
relationship bears the basic responsibility for 
whatever change takes place in the client as 
he relates himself to his problem and to the 
agency through the interview. This often 
involves even in the intake interview a 
change in the client’s degree of insight into 
his problem and in a realization of his 
responsibility for investing his efforts in its 
solution. This comes about in part through 
the client’s own contribution in the articula- 
tion of his problem, his expression of feelings 
about it, and through the actual factors 
which condition his success in working on it. 
The worker’s contribution comes from her 
acceptance of the client, her understanding 
of his problem, her knowledge and skill in 
working with him, and her adequate pres- 
entation of the agency or of an indicated 
service to him to solve his difficulty. 


Practical Counseling in Family Budgeting in a Public Department 


ADELE R. GLoGAu 


VER the radio, in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, the public is being made 
nutrition conscious. The medical and home 
economics professions have blazed the trail 
of developing recognition of the importance 
of a proper diet for persons in all levels of 
income. In order to help persons develop 
their own capacities to the fullest extent, 
social workers, particularly those in public 
assistance agencies, are impressed with the 
need to make available to families on mar- 
ginal incomes such help as will enable them 
to make the best use of their relief allowance. 
The focusing of public assistance agencies 
on financial aid to thousands of persons 
without resources has forced the entire 
social work field to consider more realisti- 
cally than in the past the problems created 
by economic dependency, the importance of 
establishing and maintaining adequate relief 
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standards, the amount of relief needed to 
preserve health, and the use which public 
assistance families make of their relief allow- 
ances. Out of this sharpened focus has 
come a realization that case workers must 
become familiar with a new body of knowl- 
edge, techniques and skills. In additton, the 
increasing importance of various consultant 
services has emphasized the need of integrat- 
ing these services with those of the case 
work staff. 

The following discussion is directed to 
two aspects of one of these consultant serv- 
ices—budget counseling—the first aspect 
being the knowledge and techniques required 
by staff to render this service to clients ; and, 
second, the place of the home economist in 
making available to the staff her technical 
knowledge and the integration of her serv- 
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ices with the supervisory and case work 
processes. 

Today most family case work agencies 
have standard budgets based on scientific 
data from the field of home economics con- 
cerning the needs of the individual and the 
actual market cost of those needs. These 
budgets are made up of allowances for items 
that the agency has found essential to main- 
tain the health and promote the welfare of 
the family. Some agencies may provide 
allowances for a larger number of items than 
others, such as recreation or carfare to 
search for work. The budget provides not 
only a basis on which to estimate relief 
costs, but also an objective standard of need. 
At intake, it serves as a guide in determin- 
ing whether the family’s income is sufficient 
to meet its needs. When the income in the 
family changes, we withdraw, increase, or 
reduce relief allowances. 

What has been determined as an objec- 
tive standard of need may not be what the 
client himself considers as his own need. 
The purchase of a newspaper may be con- 
sidered a necessity by one client, a con- 
tribution to church by another. Through 
interpretation to him of what items are 
considered essential and how the allowances 
have been determined, we can help him 
understand that the individual standards he 
feels important may be valid, but that a 
public assistance agency can only provide 
essential items that meet the needs common 
to all families. 


Discussing Budgets with the Client 


Although the value of the budget to the 
agency, to the staff, and to the client in the 
determination of need is accepted, many case 
workers are just beginning to recognize the 
value of discussion of the budget with the 
client in the treatment process. We explain 
to our families the amount of the allowance 
for each item included in the budget, so 
much for rent, so much for food, so much 
for each of the other items. Do we help 
them understand that the expenditure of this 
limited allowance will require careful plan- 
ning? To remain within these allowances, 
and at the same time provide an adequate 
diet for the family, the housewife must have 
considerable knowledge of the cost and 
nutritional value of food and experience in 
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marketing. 
provide the funds for increased allowances 
because some of our families lack the skill 
and knowledge to utilize effectively these 
minimum allowances. Yet it is a matter of 
concern to us when clients are unable to 
feed and clothe themselves properly. 

Virginia Robinson has prophesied: 

“ As soon as a case worker begins to give relief 
with full recognition of its dynamic power in a 
Situation, she will recognize that family relation- 
ships and family balance will inevitably be upset 
by the introduction of the new factor. To follow 
through to the implication ior the family group as 
a whole of the relief which is being given to one 
individual will take case work into a more real and 
true responsibility for family life. I believe 
we will see a rapidly changing philosophy of relief 
giving, as the security program grows older. ~l 
feel sure we will not be content to accept that 
relief is a right and that a man can settle down on 
it indefinitely; but we will learn how to exact 
responsibility for giving it. So far, case work has 
been applied only to the beginning phases of relief 
giving in the public field, to the establishment of 
eligibility.” 2 

Part of this prophecy has actually been 
realized. We are beginning to see the case 
work process applied to all the aspects of 
relief giving. Workers are finding that in 
the course of realistic discussions with the 
client of his actual needs and of the use he 
makes of the relief allowance, they are able 
to observe and understand attitudes and re- 
lationships within the family group; to dis- 
cover other resources relating to eligibility ; 
to evaluate the client’s own standards of 
living and his past management; to give the 
client an opportunity to release his own feel- 
ings concerning his circumstances-—all di- 
rected toward establishing a security that 
enables the client and worker to assume 
the responsibility involved in this mutual 
relationship. 

We need to develop a greater skill, how- 
ever, in evaluating the causes of the client’s 
inability to manage on the relief allowance. 
Because we are aware of the limitations of 
the budget, we are frequently inclined to 
identify with the client and, without ques- 
tion, to accept his statement of his inability 
to manage. As we gain greater understand- 


*“The Changing Philosophy in the Use of 
Relief.” Proceedings of One Day Conference for 
Staff Members of Family Agencies, 1940, Welfare 
Council, New York, N. Y., p. 29. 
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ing of the effects of relief on family life and 
on individuals, it will become clear that a 
family’s difficulty in management is fre- 
quently only indirectly related to the client’s 
present situation. 

The following short interview, conducted 
in the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare, illustrates how important it is to relate 
the management problem to the total family 
picture. 


Mrs. S complained that she could not manage 
on her relief allowance, and if she did not get more 
relief she did not know how she could get along. 
The investigator agreed that it took careful plan- 
ning of expenditures to make ends meet, but won- 
dered if Mrs. S had also found it difficult when 
Mr. S was employed. The investigator pointed 
out in detail that the relief allowance, with the 
extra services provided by the agency, such as 
medical care, clothing in cash and in kind, about 
equals Mr. S’s former income from private em- 
ployment. Mrs. S explained that formerly her 
husband managed everything. He gave her money 
for food and other household expenses, but he paid 
the rent and utilities himself and helped with the 
marketing. Now Mr. S shows no interest in the 
relief allowance; he won't cash the check, won't 
help her market, no longer pays the rent. He will, 
in fact, have nothing to do with it. Mrs. S needs 
his help and cannot understand his lack of interest. 


By discussing the budget with Mrs. S, the 
worker was able to arrive at a clearer under- 
standing of the cause of her inability to 
manage. The worker learned that the injec- 
tion of relief into this family had apparently 
upset the relationship between the couple, 
and threatened the husband in his role as 
wage earner. It had thrown additional re- 
sponsibilities on the wife which she was 
unprepared to meet. Thus, this difficulty in 
management resulted from the effect of 
economic dependency on the total affairs of 
this family. In this case, an attempt to 
counsel Mrs. S in management of the family 
budget might have had a destructive effect 
on the family, whereas, on the basis of this 
analysis, the worker directed her efforts 
toward helping Mr. S again assume the role 
of the head of the family. 

Unless the case worker believes in “ the 
relief function and the dignity and worth of 
the relief she has to give,” ? and has actually 


* Ibid., p. 28. 
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faced the adequacies and inadequacies of 
her agency's relief allowance, she will be 
confused by the client’s difficulties with the 
relief allowance, and her analysis of the 
client’s motivation in requesting more relief 
or help in management will be influenced by 
her own attitudes. It may be difficult for 
her to see the interdependence of the psycho- 
logical and relationship factors in the prob- 
lem as presented by the client. Because of 
her own feelings about relief, she may reject 
the perplexity and offer no response to the 
client’s search for help. 

The attitude of one worker is significantly 
revealed in the following quotation from a 
case record. 

Investigator advised Mrs. P that $8 cash for 
clothing had been requisitioned on the preceding 
day. Mrs. P expressed her deep appreciation and 
wondered if the investigator could raise the entire 
relief allowance. She stated she was beginning to 
run up a bill at the grocery store, and indicated a 
column of figures she had written on the wall. 
Investigator advised that the relief allowance could 
not be arbitrarily raised or lowered, but promised 
to give full attention to the family’s needs and sug- 
gestions concerning management problems. 


This is not an isolated example, and I am 
sure that many of you have frequently seen 
similar entries in case records. I do not 
believe this investigator was indifferent to 
Mrs. P’s bewilderment, but, possibly because 
of her own feelings of the inadequacy of the 
relief allowance and inability to deal with 
management questions, she avoided the 
client’s efforts to discuss the problem with 
her. We can guess the frustration and re- 
sentment that this answer created in Mrs. P, 
and we wonder what this type of action 
means to the worker, who, day after day, 
evades the problems of relief giving, thus 
denying the validity of the case work service. 

As supervisors, we have an obligation 
both to client and worker, to help our staff 
develop a more constructive attitude toward 
relief giving. We must give them knowl- 
edge so that they will have a background to 
which to relate these individual problems of 
management, and we must help them de- 
velop methods to deal with them. In agen- 
cies that utilize a budget, based on scientific 
data, the limitations of the budget can be 
discussed practically and constructively. We 
can face frankly the fact that it requires skill 
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and knowledge to expend these allowances 
effectively, that the amount of the allowance 
cannot be adjusted to each family’s skill in 
management. In New York City, the De- 
partment of Welfare staff leaves with fami- 
lies a written itemization of the budget and 
gives them literature describing the type of 
food that can be bought on the food allow- 
ance, the food values necessary to a proper 
diet, the most economical uses of utility 
allowances, and other subjects concerned 
with household management. If each 
worker were familiar with the actual buying 
power of the relief allowance, if he were 
acquainted with the basic principles of menu 
planning, nutrition needs, low cost foods, 
economical marketing, he would have less 
need to evade discussions of management 
and would be able to determine whether the 
matter was one which required budget coun- 
seling, or other types of treatment. He 
would thus have the means of rendering 
concrete assistance in a difficult situation 
with which he so easily identifies because of 
lack of adequate information. 

While we recognize that in many in- 
stances, when the client expresses difficulty 
in management, he may simply be projecting 
on the agency his feelings about his depend- 
ency and while we realize that frequently 
the difficulties are created by psychological 
or relationship factors, nevertheless, there 
still remains a large group, probably the 
majority of cases, in which the family also 
needs practical help in managing on the 
relief allowance. Although detailed counsel- 
ing may not be given by the case worker in 
all instances, he must have sufficient famili- 
arity with this body of knowledge and suffi- 
cient skill to determine whether this is the 
sort of service needed, to help the client 
recognize his need of this help, to ascertain 
whether it is possible for him to accept it, 
and to inform him that such service is avail- 
able either from the case worker himself, 
from a home economist in the agency, or 
from a community agency. 

Budget counseling, like any service offered 
to a client, should be given only after the 
worker has gained an understanding of the 
problem, determined that this is the kind 
of help needed, and that the client wants it. 
I do not believe we need to be passive but 
can help the client recognize a need for 
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assistance before he himself is aware of it. 
Note, for example, the following quotation 
from the report of an investigator in our 
department. 


Visited D family after receiving message that 
Mr. and Mrs. D had come in to report that after 
attempting for a month to get along on the relief 
allowance, they had gone into debt with the grocer 
in order to pay their rent and utilities. They asked 
to have their relief allowance increased. 

Investigator found Mr. and Mrs. D were home 
awaiting her visit. Mrs. D looked tense and wor- 
ried, Mr. D discouraged and resentful. He said 
that when he and Mrs. D decided to apply for 
relief, they had understood they would get enough 
money to provide for the children until he secured 
another job. He did not expect to be out of work 
iong, but in the meantime his family must live. In 
order to pay his rent he had gone into debt with 
the grocer. Mrs. D said she never had had any 
difficulty and they had never gone into debt before. 
She has always prided herself on being a good 
manager. Mr. D gave her his full wages, out of 
which she gave him an allowance, and from the 
balance she met all other expenses. 

Worker suggested that it must be difficult to live 
on the reduced income and that it must require all 
the experience and ingenuity that Mrs. D_ pos- 
sessed to get along as well as she had. Worker 
wondered how the $14 every two weeks for food 
compared with the amount Mrs. D formerly spent. 
Mrs. D said it was impossible to feed her family 
on that amount and that was the difficulty. Worker 
wondered whether Mrs. D was aware of the 
equally nutritious value of certain low cost foods 
that she may not have considered when she had 
more money to spend on food. Worker added that 
although Mrs. D could not buy as great a variety 
of foods on this allowance, with her experience it 
should be possible for her to provide the family 
with a nutritious, well-balanced diet. Worker 
explained that she could give Mrs. D a list of 
low cost foods and Mrs. D might go over them to 
see if she is making the best use of them. Worker 
explained that the agency had on its staff special- 
ists in this field who have made a study of how 
and what to buy on this limited amount of money, 
and that Mrs. D might find some of their infor- 
mation helpful. Mrs. D doubted whether she could 
get much help, but she would be glad to try. The 
agency, she felt, was asking the impossible; even 
the allowance for gas and light was inadequate. 
Her bill for gas and light was always at least $6. 
Worker asked Mrs. D if she cooked more than 
one food at a time in the oven. Mrs. D showed 
surprise. Was that possible? Worker stated that 
a number of devices like this had been developed 
out of the experience of many people, and that 
probably Mrs. D knew some of them, but she 
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would be glad to make them available to her. 
Mr. D interrupted to suggest to his wife that “ she 
let the lady help her if she could. Maybe we'll 
get something out of this relief.” 

Worker suggested that Mrs. D keep a list of her 
expenditures for the week and come into the office 
to discuss them with the worker and the home 
economist. 


Here the worker recognizes that the 
family must make a serious adjustment in 
its standard of living; that it may have to 
reconsider what its essential needs are, 
change its food habits and learn new buying 
methods and a variety of practical econo- 
mies. Without becoming defensive, she 
accepts Mrs. D’s statement that the allow- 
ance is limited, and, although giving Mrs. D 
full credit for being a good manager, indi- 
cates that this may be a new experience, and 
that there is information available if Mrs. D 
wishes to use it. It might have been more 
desirable if the worker had encouraged Mrs. 
D to make some suggestions herself, of 
which she was apparently capable. By ask- 
ing Mrs. D to keep a list of her expendi- 
tures, and suggesting an office appointment, 
however, she leaves with her the responsi- 
bility for doing something about her situa- 
tion, and the decision as to whether or not 
she wishes to avail herself of the service. 

The case worker herself might either con- 
duct the office interview with Mrs. D, after 
careful instructions from the home econo- 
mist, or, having informed Mrs. D that the 
agency had home economists, she might have 
arranged an appointment for Mrs. D with 
the home economist. The point is that the 
worker has recognized she must make use of 
the knowledge and skill of the home econo- 
mist in order to meet the need of the client. 

Many need help (as in the case of the D 
family), because adjustment to a lower 
standard of living is too difficult for them. 
On the other hand, in New York City, the 
relief allowance and the available services 
provide many of these families with a 
greater purchasing power than was afforded 
by the income from private employment. 
There is also a large group of cases in all 
our case loads in which the families’ inability 
to manage their income, long before they 
became dependent on public assistance, has 
been a serious problem to them and to the 
community. * These families have a history 
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of repeated evictions for non-payment of 
rent; their record with utility companies is 
bad; the children are undernourished and 
continuously under clinical care. The great 
volume of cases in which the families are 
unable to maintain themselves on an ade- 
quate minimum level is a challenge not only 
to train our staffs to utilize the services of 
the home economist, but also to the com- 
munity to develop methods and resources to 
help all families make the best use of their 
limited incomes. 

The federal government, in the emphasis 
it has placed on nutrition services in the 
defense program, and in the development 
of the food stamp and milk coupon plans, 
has recognized the importance of nutrition 
in relation to the health and welfare of its 
citizens. The public assistance agencies 
alone cannot take responsibility for provid- 
ing this service, even to all the families in 
its case load. Community resources must 
be developed further. In New York City, 
the nursing services, settlement houses, 
WPA projects, and other agencies have 
organized classes in homemaking for low 
income families. The health centers and the 
hospital dietitians are taking increasing re- 
sponsibility for nutrition education of low 
income patients. These are all steps in the 
right direction, but they should be extended 
and made more effective. The program out- 
lined by the President’s National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense, held in Washing- 
ton last spring, has tremendous implications 
for all of us. 

While the availability of such resources 
will go a long way toward meeting the need 
of many of our clients, and other families 
living on low marginal incomes, it will not 
meet the entire need. Since the public 
assistance agency deals only with families 
living on minimum incomes, and, in the lan- 
guage of the New York State Social Wel- 
fare Law,*® “(public welfare officials) shall 
whenever possible administer such care, 
treatment and service as may restore such 
persons to a condition of self-support,” the 
public agency must take the major share of 
this responsibility. 

* New York State Social Welfare Law, Article 
5, Section 131. 
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Services of the Home Economist 


Now, how can we in public assistance 
agencies utilize the services of the home 
economist most effectively? Our case work 
staff and our home economists must be 
trained to develop the skills and acquire the 
knowledge that will integrate this service of 
budget counseling in the case work process. 
We need to clarify the division of function 
between the two professions, to determine 
the areas of this service that are within the 
scope of the case worker and those within 
the scope of the home economist, and to de- 
velop the kind of relationship which should 
exist between them. 

A thorough knowledge of low cost foods, 
of their value and uses, of careful marketing, 
of economical use of utilities—in short, the 
knowledge of the science of homemaking— 
can be learned only after considerable study, 
and can be utilized effectively only after 
experience. The giving of such technical 
information, important as it is, is only a part 
of the process of helping our families man- 
age their relief allowances. The case worker 
also needs to utilize this technical knowledge 
to understand the bases of the client’s com- 
plaints about the relief allowance and his 
requests for additional relief, to determine 
why the client is unable to manage and what 
treatment should be worked out, and to 
interpret the available services to the client. 
The case worker, therefore, is not stepping 
out of his area of competence, but is ex- 
panding the scope of his usefulness to the 
client when he is equipped to discuss budg- 
eting with him intelligently and practically. 

The professions of case work and home 
economics are therefore closely related. The 
field of home economics is recognizing 
increasingly its need of knowledge and prac- 
tice in the field of case work. Home econo- 
mists on the job in public assistance agencies 
are adding to their professional equipment 
by taking case work courses. It is encour- 
aging to hear that in some schools of home 
economics, case work courses are included 
in the training curriculum; and equally 
enceuraging that in some social work 
schools, the principles of home economics 
are being integrated in case work classes. 

Although consultant services are not a 
new addition to a staff in social agencies, the 
variety and size of the consultant staffs and 


the more extensive need of their services in 
public assistance agencies have created many 
organizational, functional, and supervisory 
problems, inherent in the relationship of any 
consultant to staff. The same necessity for 
integration exists, in varying degrees, 
whether the consultant is from the field of 
home economics, housing, medical social 
work, or resources. 

In the New York Department of Welfare 
in-service training classes for approximately 
3,500 investigators and supervisors, the goal 
is to teach home economics principles 
through the study of specific cases, applying 
sound case work concepts and practices. In 
this process, the objective is “ to illustrate, 
administer, emphasize, broaden, and deepen 
the concepts and skills given by the case 
work supervisor. e 

Not only must the services of the home 
economist, or of any consultant, be inte- 
grated in the formal in-service training 
classes or group meetings, but they must be 
integrated by the case supervisory staff dur- 
ing the continuing supervision of investi- 
gators in case situations in which the serv- 
ices of a consultant are indicated. Since it 
is usually physically impossible, in a large 
agency, for the consultant to discuss with 
each investigator every case in which there 
is need for her services, the most practical 
means of widely disseminating her knowl- 
edge is through the assistant supervisor, who 
is responsible for a group of investigators. 

In instances where direct guidance and 
counseling to the family by the home econo- 
mist is necessary, the investigator need 
not always be present at the conference, 
although it is preferable for him to receive 
directly from the home economist the tech- 
nical information and guidance which is to 
be relayed to the family. 

The supervisor in a public agency must 
share in the acquisition of home economics 
principles, because she has responsibility for 
helping all the workers under her super- 
vision to integrate home economics factors 
with the total situation, responsibility for 
the follow-up of the treatment planned and 
for evaluating and developing the worker’s 
ability to carry over what he has learned to 
his other cases. 

Just as the supervisor and investigator 
need to have knowledge of homie economics, 
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so also must a home economist have an 
understanding of the basic principles of case 
work in order to evaluate the case. With- 
out such an understanding, she might not 
recognize the destructive effects which actual 
budget counseling might have on family re- 
lationships, such as in the previously men- 
tioned family, in which the problem was one 
of disruption in relationship and not one of 
management. The home economist must 
prepare for the conference, as well as the 
supervisor and investigator who have come 
to a decision that they need her expert 
knowledge in the diagnosis and treatment of 
the case. She must have carefully read the 
case record and made her own tentative 
diagnosis; a busy case work staff cannot 
take time to summarize a case for her, nor 
should she be willing to accept their ap- 
praisal of the case. 

In her discussions with the staff, the home 
economist is dealing with problems which 
focus on her specialty and in which she has 
greater security than the worker or super- 
visor. If she becomes too active and 
assumes a supervisory role, the supervisor 
does not retain control of the conference or 
accept her responsibility. The case worker 
may be confused by the dual supervision and 
turn to the home economist for direction; 
or he may be faced with a case in which he 
needs help and finds his supervisor unable 
to assist her. 

In her role as teacher, both to the staff 
and indirectly to the client, a home econo- 
mist helps to determine how much informa- 
tion the client can comprehend and at what 
rate. She discusses not only the specific 
problem, but relates it to the broader prin- 
ciples of budgeting and management. Thus 
with each case she can help the workers gain 
a better understanding of the bases of the 
allowances, the cause of the difficulties in 
management, and the fact that inability to 
provide for all the necessities of life is not 
peculiar to public assistance clients alone. 

The usual and preferred practice is to give 
the investigator full responsibility for direct 
dealings with his families. There is a nat- 
ural reluctance on the part of case workers 
to have a consultant participate in a confer- 
ence with the client. In instances such as 
the D case, of which I spoke earlier, how- 
ever, the worker may not be equipped to 
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discuss household management on the level, 
and in the detail, that the client’s own experi- 
ence or the particular circumstances indicate. 
However, unless the interview is arranged 
on a carefully planned basis, in conference 
with the supervisor, investigator and home 
economist, many difficulties may be created. 

The introduction of another worker may 
tend to weaken the relationship between the 
investigator and the client. In order that 
the special knowledge of the home economist 
not only may aid the client, but also 
strengthen the relationship between the 
client and the worker, it is essential for the 
investigator to be present and direct the 
interview, particularly since the investigator, 
not the home economist, will have continued 
dealings with the family. If the investigator 
sees the need of changing the focus of the 
discussion, the home economist should 
accept his direction of the interview remem- 
bering that the case worker, with his over-all 
responsibility for and more extensive knowl- 
edge of the case, may see other implications 
in the discussion, perhaps relating to eligi- 
bility or some other factor, which he must 
take into account. In this way, the case 
worker utilizes the opportunity to integrate 
the particular problem discussed in the 
interview with his understanding of the 
client. 

Thus we see that greater consideration 
and study of the problems involved in 
budget counseling, the development of skills 
in the practice of it, and the conscious use to 
be made of the home economist by the case 
work staff is a logical next step in public 
assistance agencies in their efforts to raise 
standards of practice and render more effec- 
tive assistance to families in need. 

Important as it is for us to direct our 
attention to these immediate objectives, the 
subject is one that embraces the whole area 
of social work. For in these times when 
social patterns are under stress, it is impos- 
sible to give consideration to problems of 
this sort without relating them to conditions 
that we in this country will probably have 
to face. If we are to meet the challenge that 
these conditions present, intelligently and 
constructively, we must have a nation of 
men, women, and children able to develop 
all their capacities to the utmost. 
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In Times Like These .. . 


Social Work in Honolulu 


Excerpts from letters to the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America and the Child 
Welfare League of America 


December 7th came as a great shock to all 
of us and we could hardly believe our own 
eyes, but the tension is much less now and 
we are in the process of making more per- 
manent plans to meet the new situations 
that are bound to arise. 

We were immediately concerned with the 
problem of evacuating several thousand 
families from sections of the island that were 
especially dangerous. This evacuation took 
place during the first day and night and 
many of the families were moved while hus- 
bands were away participating in defense 
efforts. This, of course, meant that a good 
many families were temporarily lost and 
resulted in a great deal of confusion. Dur- 
ing this period we operated under the Evac- 
uation Committee and immediately set up a 
clearing station for the registration of 
evacuees and also for the registration of 
inquiries regarding their location. This was 
such a big problem that it required the use 
of our entire staff as well as the resources of 
the Public Department. Families were 
housed in schools located in protected areas 
and this plan for caring for these families on 
a temporary basis proved fairly satisfactory 
as the schools all have cafeterias. A great 
many families were also cared for in private 
homes and we do not know how many were 
handled on this basis. Almost all these 
families have now returned to their former 
homes. 

In trying to analyze our present situation, 
it would seem that our situation is very simi- 
lar to that of Great Britain during the start 
of the war and that, because of our strategic 
location, we have to prepare for a possible 
attempt at invasion. We are, of course, 
under martial law and this has imposed 
many regulations on us, but we are rapidly 
beceming adjusted to continued blackouts 
and the consequent inability to be on the 
streets during the evening hours. This has 
meant, among other things, a change in 
office routine. For example we now begin 


work at 7:30 continuing until 3:30. This 
enables our workers to get home in time so 
that the evening meal may be eaten before 
the blackout goes into effect. 

In view of the uncertainties here in our 
situation, it seems fairly apparent that it will 
not be possible for us to secure a family 
supervisor during the next few months. 
The navy has charge of all transportation 
facilities and it is, of course, concerned pri- 
marily with the safety of the islands, and is 
therefore limiting transportation to the 
islands to those people who are essential 
from the point of view of the military 
operations. 

Many new problems have arisen as a re- 
sult of the war and at the present time the 
most serious one is in regard to plans for 
evacuation of families to the mainland. The 
army and navy are in the process of evacuat- 
ing their dependents and some of the civilian 
population have also been returning. There 
are of course many families who would like 
to return but who do not have the financial 
resources to get to the mainland. This 
problem has been cleared through our Social 
Security representative here and _ federal 
funds have been made available for this pur- 
pose, but the necessary steps to put this plan 
into operation have not yet been taken. 
Selection of families returning to the main- 
land is made in the following order of 
preference: (1) Families in which there is 
a serious health problem, including the 
wounded; (2) tourists; (3) dependents of 
army and navy personnel; (4) dependents 
of civilian defense workers; (5) dependents 
of civil service employees; (6) dependents 
of local residents. The number of families 
who can and should be evacuated to the 
mainland is quite high and it is difficult at 
this point to make an estimate. 

It has not been possible for schools to 
reopen yet, but we expect them to be ready 
to reopen shortly after the first of February. 
When they do open, the program for the 
children will be drastically changed as it has 
been necessary to take over some schools 
for hospitals while others are being used for 
urgent defense activities. In many instances 
it will be necessary for schools to operate on 
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a half-day basis with two schools using the 
same building. It is going to be more im- 
portant than ever for the social agencies to 
have a close contact with the schools as new 
problems will be arising because of the ten- 
sion and hysteria which have been evident 
in some homes because of the war situation. 
We are making progress along this line and 
have a committee organized in which there 
are representatives of the schools and social 
agencies to handle the referrals from the 
schools. One of our children’s workers, 
Miss Shalit, who has had several years of 
experience as a visiting teacher in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will be placed in charge of the 
referrals. She has been recognized as a 
joint agent of the school and of the social 
agencies including both public and private. 
This will allow the principals to direct all of 
their referrals through her. She will have 
the responsibility for clearing the case with 
the exchange and for referring the situation 
to the proper social agency. She will also 
devote part of her time to meeting with the 
principals. We are having a meeting with 
this group this week in order to complete the 
necessary plans for this service so that it can 
be put into effect when schools open. 

We have also been keeping in very close 
touch with the Juvenile Police authorities 
here with one of our workers being respon- 
sible for spending some time each day with 
them in order to assist in making referrals 
to the social agencies. Although normally 
the Juvenile Police handle from 200 to 300 
children each month, their load has been 
materially reduced. Possibly some of this 
is due to the fact that children are not 
allowed on the streets after dark. Possibly, 
also, some of it is due to the strict liquor 
prohibition which has been put in force by 
the military government. However, this re- 
ferral service is not operating as we should 
like to have it, part of the reason being that 
many children are taken directly to the 
Provost Court and are not handled either by 
the Juvenile Police or by the Juvenile Court. 
This emphasizes again the necessity for hav- 
ing a very close relationship with the mili- 
tary authorities. 

Another situation which might possibly 
develop into a serious problem is that of our 
relationships. with the Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry. As you know there are 
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approximately 155,000 Japanese here, in- 
cluding 35,000 Japanese aliens. I have 
come to know quite intimately many of these 
people and appreciate the fact that many of 
them are just as American in their thinking 
and loyalties as you and I. We have several 
Japanese workers on our staff and have 
worked with many Japanese clients on a 
case work basis. It was rather surprising 
to me at first to see the case work done 
with the oriental group as the problems 
which arise in this group are so similar to 
the problems which arise in any group in the 
community. The actual expression of the 
problems, however, differs somewhat because 
of the difference in cultural pattern. How- 
ever this difference is slight when compared 
with the similarity to our own cultural 
group due to common fundamental wishes 
and desires. This Japanese group is placed 
in a very difficult position because of the 
war. Their loyalty is constantly being ques- 
tioned by many people and some people have 
classified all Japanese within the group as 
enemy aliens. I feel that this problem has 
been very well handled by the authorities 
here and that in spite of the difficulties, the 
Japanese are making a real contribution. In 
our newspapers and local radio programs, 
for example, one seldom hears the term 
“Japs” as the group is almost always 
spoken of as “Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry.” Some problems have arisen, how- 
ever, within this group as a result of the 
war. For example, three families were re- 
ferred to us yesterday for financial assist- 
ance. In one of the families there was 
financial need because the father of this 
family was away on a fishing trip to another 
island on December 7th and has not been 
able to return. In another family the father 
was wounded and will require a long period 
of convalescence. The third situation seems 
to be a problem of unemployment due to the 
fact that Japanese are not hired for defense 
projects. There has been some feeling on 
the part of these families regarding accept- 
ing public assistance as they have felt that it 
might mean that they would be deportable 
later. This actually, however, is not the 
case, as there have been thousands of these 
families receiving public assistance who have 
never been deported for this reason. We 
have also worked with some families in 
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which there has been the urgent need to pro- 
vide immediate care for children as the 
adults in the family were detainees. I feel 
that the problem of working with the fami- 
lies of detainees has not been worked 
through carefully enough and as soon as we 
can establish some regular channel for work- 
ing with the military governor we will try 
to see that the needs of this group are met 
on a more careful basis. 

Following the declaration of war our 
usual intake for the agency dropped ma- 
terially. The intake for the month of No- 
vember was 143, whereas our intake for the 
month of December was 89. Part of the 
drop in intake has been due to the excellent 
morale of the civilian population and the fact 
that they have been carried along with the 
war efforts and have to a great extent for- 
gotten about their own situations. However, 
in spite of this drop in intake, it is my feel- 
ing that the work of our agency will begin 
to assume increased rather than decreased 
importance. Problems relating to the wel- 
fare of families and children are undoubtedly 
very directly related to the problem of 
civilian morale and, therefore, are of the 
greatest importance even on a military basis. 

Many new problems have arisen as a 
result of the war activities. We have par- 
ticipated in plans for the caring for the 
dependents of enemy aliens who have been 
detained. In the case of an attempted inva- 
sion, the civilian population will be even 


more involved and this will bring necessity 
for the placement of a large number of chil- 
dren who have been made dependent by 
such a disaster. The average number of 
children per family here is about one-third 
higher than on the mainland and so the 
work with children is of even greater impor- 
tance here. The number of out-of-town 
inquiries received has greatly increased, and 
with the evacuation of many families to the 
mainland this undoubtedly will become a 
more important part of our work. Many 
questions will arise in regard to the support 
of family members on the mainland as well 
as questions regarding care of dependent 
children. There seems to be more need than 
ever for a centralized information service as 
was recommended for selective service regis- 
trants, and we shall be attempting to organ- 
ize such a service when we are able to secure 
the recognition of the military governor for 
such a project. 

Our case workers have felt the need for 
training in first aid work and arrangements 
are being completed so that all of us can 
have an intensive course in this work includ- 
ing use of gas masks and preparation for 
chemical warfare. We are very anxious to 
have information regarding the experience 
of England in evacuation problems. 


Dwicut H. FEerRGusON 
Child and Family Service 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Editorial Notes 


The Personnel Situation 


KILLED, trained, competent workers are 

the backbone of every nation’s normal 
life and a strategic essential in wartime. In 
our profession the discrepancy between the 
supply and demand for trained workers is 
the most serious aspect of the current situa- 
tion. This is true in group work and ad- 
ministration as well as in social case work. 
Many case workers are troubled about the 
future of their agencies, the development of 
their field, and the ethics to be weighed in 
making personal decisions about their own 
future positions. The members of the Edi- 


torial Advisory Committee, at their last 
meeting, contributed their observations to a 
discussion of this critical situation in which 
many factors are involved. 

What are the facts? The supply of trained 
case workers has never caught up with the 
demand under normal circumstances and in 
the last few years the situation has become 
increasingly acute. The expansion of social 
welfare activities at home and abroad is 
creating, and presumably will continue to 
create, a greater demand for competent 
social work personnel. During recent months 
various national case work organizations 
have made studies of personnel demands in 
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their fields. The picture changes so rapidly 
that exact estimates are not possible, but 
from every field certain common trends are 
apparent. The number of vacancies in itself 
does not appear large unless it is looked at 
in relation to staff replacements, the dura- 
tion of the vacancies, the acuteness of the 
individual agency’s need and, finally, the 
extent to which compromises are necessary 
in order to fill the vacancies. The anticipa- 
tion of an increased demand for personnel 
probably means a proportionately smaller 
number of available new prospects for each 
of the case work fields. 

The figures reported this winter indicate 
that, while a large number of workers has 
not yet been drawn off into defense activi- 
ties, there is a steady drain in this direction. 
From the public agencies many workers are 
going back to former occupations which 
offer higher salaries. A number of men 
workers have been drawn into defense 
industry or military service. The Red Cross 
and the U.S.O. and to some extent other 
wartime organizations are requiring trained 
and experienced case workers for their pro- 
grams. In some cases married women have 
leit social work positions to accompany their 
husbands to new localities. Schools of social 
work are expecting decreases in applications 
since sO many opportunities in other kinds 
of work are now open to college graduates. 
Financial support of schools as well as pub- 
lic and private agencies may be curtailed. 

Meanwhile, many agencies report com- 
munity demands for increased service— 
parents seeking day care or foster home 
placement for children, families needing help 
in making adjustments because a member 
has joined the armed forces or in establish- 
ing homes in new communities near defense 
employment, young people needing counsel- 
ing because they are restless at school or 
making decisions about their first jobs or 
about getting married. Projects for case 
work service to Selective Service Boards, 
information centers for selectees and resi- 
dents, evacuation plans and Civilian Defense 
volunteer programs are offering new oppor- 
tunities for the application of professional 
social case work skill and experience. 

Many agencies are desperately in need of 
additional workers to replace those who 
have left for other positions or who have 
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retired or married and left social work prac- 
tice. Executives and board members are 
being forced to consider the necessity of 
either employing partly trained or untrained 
workers or curtailing their programs. The 
high turnover rate in some agencies consti- 
tutes a loss in efficiency of service to clients. 
The special demand for experienced workers 
with supervisory qualifications in the war 
programs and the keen competition for these 
workers among agencies reflect a situation 
more acute than the number of actual vacan- 
cies indicates. For upon qualified super- 
vision depends the quality of the agency 
service, the development of younger workers 
who will be the future leaders of the profes- 
sion, and the continuing replenishment of 
the supply through student training. The 
schools of social work have long pointed out 
that one of the chief obstacles to their ex- 
pansion is the limited number of adequate 
field placements available. 

In the present situation in which the de- 
mand for trained social workers so far 
exceeds the supply, both the beginning and 
the experienced workers are feeling the 
strain. The competition for workers, the 
pressure to consider a variety of jobs in so 
many different directions, the desire to be 
most helpful in this national crisis, are a 
terrific strain on the individual. But there 
is a similar strain on the agency in that there 
is an ever-increasing responsibility on boards 
and administrative staffs to try to give dis- 
criminating and qualitative service to the 
community. 

What is the responsibility of the individ- 
ual case worker in this situation? Increas- 
ingly, new opportunities will be offered and 
urgent pleas made to accept a new position. 
Often a higher salary and higher status will 
be offered, sometimes location in a more 
attractive city, plus the attraction of the war 
programs which offer the stimulation of new 
experience and being “in the thick of 
things.” These are valid considerations that 
need to be weighed, but they increase rest- 
lessness and uncertainty for agencies as well 
as individuals. We must also remind our- 
selves that we are members of a profession 
and that each of us has a share in the re- 
sponsibility for developing and sustaining 
our profession. 

Mature deliberation and objective con- 








sultation are important if the individual 
worker is to get a proper perspective on his 
“next steps” in relation to his future objec- 
tives and his contribution to the field. What 
kind of experience do you need to develop 
your full capacities as a social worker? Are 
you ready and equipped for new responsi- 
bility and a promotion? Or do you need a 
steady continuing experience under good 
supervision with opportunity for a planned 
progression of varied responsibility and a 
wise maturation of your skills? 

How important is your service to the 
agency? In some public agencies, in which 
rulings have been made that no replacements 
are to be made during the emergency, the 
resignation of one of the few professionally 
trained supervisors may be an irreparable 
loss to the training program and the quality 
of service in the agency. Will it be possible 
for the executive to replace you? Will your 
resignation mean that student training will 
have to be discontinued or the rest of the 
staff deprived of supervision? If you are in 
a small agency with only one or two trained 
staff members, will your leaving make neces- 
sary drastic changes in the entire program 
of the agency? If you have only recently 
come to the agency or are now considering a 
change, what is your obligation in terms of 
a reasonable length of service to the agency? 

Do you believe your present job is im- 
portant? We often hear case workers say 
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To THE EpitTor: 

Mrs. Perle Kingloff’s paper, “ The Use of Pri- 
vate Agencies by Public Assistance Departments,” 
and the accompanying discussion by Virginia L. 
Tannar, in the January, 1942, issue of THE 
FamIty, have raised certain questions in my mind 
which I should like to pass on to you. 

This paper may have been intended by its author 
to have only limited validity, that is, limited to the 
metropolitan area of New York City; however, its 
publication in a national journal would imply that 
the editorial board of the journal considered its 
importance to be of more than purely local extent. 
If this is true, it would appear that this article was 
based on three assumptions, all three of which are 
open to question. 

The first of these assumptions is: the public wel- 
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they want to be doing something important 
in the war. This seems to us to express a 
sad lack of faith in our profession. The 
maintenance of regular community services. 
to troubled people is important to our 
country in wartime. Indeed, the steady 
continuance of our regular job is a necessary 
preparation for emergencies and the best 
preparation for post-war readjustments. 

It is unfair that so much of the heavy bur- 
den of responsibility for such decisions must 
rest on the individual social worker. Co- 
operative planning should make possible a 
mobilization of personnel which would en- 
sure the maintenance of regular services and 
the loan of trained leadership required for 
new programs. The medical profession, 
many months prior to this country’s entrance 
into the war, made plans to provide ade- 
quate coverage for community needs and the 
systematic apportionment of clinic and hos- 
pital staff members for war service. Local 
agencies, councils of social agencies, schools 
of social work, national functional organiza- 
tions, and the national professional member- 
ship associations all share the responsibility 
for mitigating the dangerous effects of a 
continued acute personnel situation and for 
planning for future needs. In addition, each 
case worker, by a thoughtful consideration 
of her own personal and professional re- 
sponsibilities, contributes to the wise solu- 
tion of these problems. 


Forum 


fare agency is limited in its work with families to 
those situations in which there is economic need, 
and once the family’s resources are ample to meet 
its minimum needs the public agency has no choice 
but to close the case. This may be true in New 
York City or State, but neither the author nor the 
discussant give us the statutory citation on which 
the practice is based. Miss Tannar implies in her 
statement, “the public agency is given the respon- 
sibility to administer such care and service as will 
restore persons to a condition of self-support” 
(page 308), that this practice is based on an 
administrative ruling. In view of the cases cited 
by Mrs. Kingloff, may we not ask whether or not 
it would be highly desirable for the social workers 
in New York City to attempt to secure a modifi- 
cation of this ruling, so that its public welfare 
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agencies may assist their clients in working 
through the fundamental problems attendant upon 
their economic distress rather than to continue 
closing their cases routinely? I should like to 
point out that there are many public welfare agen- 
cies throughout the country which do not have this 
restriction, either in their legislative framework or 
in their administrative rules and regulations; the 
work of the Child Welfare Services workers in 
many rural counties with families in which there 
is no economic problem, or in which such a prob- 
lem is decidedly a minor one, furnishes a splendid 
example. As long as the workers in our public 
agencies are willing to accept the limitations which 
allow them to perform only a part of their duties, 
so long will those same agencies be unable to do 
their whole jobs. 

The second assumption is that there is an ade- 
quate private agency at hand to which these cases 
(which the public agency is prohibited from help- 
ing) can be referred. There are over three thou- 
sand county, township and municipal agencies 
administering general assistance in this country, 
each a distinct political and geographic unit: in 
how many of these units are there private agencies 
of any kind, regardless of their competency? The 
answer is. of course, in only a very few; and I 


believe that all will agree that the mere fact that 
an agency is privately supported is no criterion of 
the quality of its work. 

The third assumption, which is closely related 
to the second, is that the private (family) agencies 
are everywhere performing the function which is 
generally agreed to be their major contribution, 
namely, that of experimenting, giving new and 
highly specialized services which the public is not 
yet ready to accept as being properly the function 
of its agencies. Again, I should like to ask in how 
many private family agencies is this actually being 
done? I am afraid that the answer would have to 
be that lamentably few such agencies are making 
any contributions of this kind. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that if this article 
was published to stimulate discussion and arouse 
agencies, both public and private, to a re-evaluation 
of their aims and actual performances, it was well 
worth while; otherwise, its value is indeed doubtful. 


Very truly yours, 


M. E. Hotcoms, 

Instructor and Supervisor of Field Work, 
School of Social Work, 

State College of Washington 


Book Reviews 


eres Pusiic WELFARE, Selected Records 
with Introductory Notes and Comments: 
Grace Browning. 546 pp., 1941. University 

of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., or THE Fairy, 


$4.00. 


This large book on Rural Public Welfare is 
divided into three parts as follows: government 
and public welfare in the rural community ; worker, 
client and community; and rural social resources. 
The body of each part is made up of case 
records—the last two with social case work 
records and the first with community records. 
There is an extensive bibliography. 

The preface states that the purpose of this book 
is “that the case material will find its greatest 
usefulness as a basis for discussion in various case 
work classes.’ The writer leaves to the teacher 
“definite ideas as to how it may fit into his par- 
ticular course or plan.” The form and content of 
the book, however, seem to make it unwieldy and 
unfocused for use by case work classes. For 
example, 34 pages are devoted to community 
records and 33 to a discussion of rural social 
resources. The bibliography covers 20 pages and 
takes in the field of rural sociology, aspects of 
regionalism, certain phases of political science, and 
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public welfare administration, with less attention 
paid to generic social case work items. This great 
spread of subject matter might prove troublesome 
to the field of teaching in social case work since 
it takes the discussion and focus through its intro- 
ductory statements into the larger field of social 
work in the rural community rather than social 
case work in the rural community. This problem 
arises by the lack of differentiation between social 
case work and social work. No right-minded per- 
son would quibble with the necessity for knowledge 
of this larger area by the social case worker, but 
since the author lays so much stress in her preface 
on the use of this book in social case work teach- 
ing, I believe there is a necessity then to differ- 
entiate between social work and social case work. 

Sharp differentiation and definition of social 
case work are necessary to help a student in learn- 
ing a skill. To learn a skill as demanding as social 
case work asks of a student a discipline and a 
responsibility rarely found in other learning. Skill 
is the product of the mind and the feeling of the 
worker in relation to a given task. Change in 
attitude and consciousness of method is a necessity. 
To learn a skill by using another’s head and feeling 
is difficult, if not impossible. It certainly helps to 
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have the teacher of a skill share her experience 
and beliefs with the student. After reading this 
book of records, especially Part II, one comes 
away with the feeling that the author believes skill 
can be learned by the intellectual road. In part 
she is right but the book leaves the impression by 
its preface and its form that this is The Way. It 
is unfortunate that the author left so much of the 
method of using this to the individual teacher when 
by the very offering of the material she implied a 
method which she has not helped the teacher to 
use. 

Although this review is mainly concerned with 
the use of this book as a teaching aid, there is one 
matter of rural culture that raises a problem. 
Miss Browning holds that the more “ rigid moral 
standards of the rural community” . . . “un- 
doubtedly make case work with the unmarried 
mother, the alcoholic, the non-supporting husband, 
and others who deviate more difficult.” Perhaps 
it is harder for the client who is a “ deviate” in 
the rural community than in the urban, but I 
believe that perhaps the very presence of moral 
standards may also be a help to a client. There is 
some assurance and security in known ways and 
the client carries within himself in large degree 
the standards of the community. Case work, 
therefore, cannot save him from the moral stand- 
ards because often they are his standards. 

The cases in Part II are evidence of the earnest- 
ness and perseverance of faithful rural workers. It 
would be captious to raise questions about them. 
It is unfortunate, however, that very little of actual 
process is recorded so that an impression is given 
of management of the client rather than participa- 
tion in a process. 

ISABELLE K. CARTER 
University of North Carolina 


HE History or Pusiric WELFARE IN NEW 

York State, 1867-1940: David M. Schneider 

and Albert Deutsch. 410 pp., 1941. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., or THE 
Famiry. $3.50. 


This volume is the companion and sequel to an 
earlier work by David M. Schneider: The History 
of Public Welfare in New York State, 1609-1866. 
It is an accurate, scholarly, running narrative of 
the development of public services for those in 
need of special care. Included is the story of pri- 
vate agencies and experimentations where such 
endeavors influenced the creation and growth of 
public programs. The first section of the book 
gives a brief résumé of the earlier volume, begin- 
ning with the first attempts of the Dutch colony 
to care for the sick and brings the story through 
the confusing first half of the nineteenth century 
and the Civil War. Part II concerns itself with 
the era of industrial expansion between 1867 and 


1894 with particular emphasis on the beginnings 
of state supervision and the newer developments 
in the placement of children in iree foster homes. 
Between 1895 and 1916 the story goes on to show 
the unfolding picture of greater state control and 
increased public awareness of the needs of chil- 
dren. Recurring economic crises are much in evi- 
dence, and form the depressive background of 
ineffectual attempts to meet the greater relief needs 
of each succeeding period of hard times. The re- 
mainder of the book is divided into three sections: 
The World War and the period immediately fol- 
lowing; the period of greater state consolidation 
and control from 1922 to 1929; and, finally, the 
decade of the great depression. 

The case worker, upon completing this volume, 
will probably experience a feeling that something 
vital is lacking—the flesh and blood of the indi- 
vidual whom the case worker serves is lost in the 
narrative presentation of movements and _ trends. 
Ordinarily, too, an historical approach reveals to 
the reader a greater depth of the philosophy under- 
lying changes and developments. Undoubtedly the 
lack in this instance arises from the little emphasis 
placed on the work and efforts of single individ- 
uals. It is, after all, through the individual that 
movements are given animation. Some of the per- 
sonalities who have had a profound efiect upon the 
development of social welfare programs are given 
consideration by the authors, it is true, and in this 
connection, perhaps the very fine portraits of 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, William P. Letchworth, and 
Josephine Shaw Lowell which are included in the 
volume should be mentioned. 

A careful reading of the book is recommended 
to case workers who wish to understand the ad- 
ministrative and legal structure within and with 
which they may be working. Most certainly the 
story of public welfare developments in New York 
State is illustrative of certain growths and trends 
in all jurisdictions of the nation. 

Marjorie J. SMITH 
Smith College School for Social Work 


LAY For CONVALESCENT CHILDREN IN Hos- 
PITALS AND AT Home: Anne Marie Smith. 
133 pp., 1941. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 

York, or Tue Famiry. $1.60. 


It is encouraging to see how thoughtfully and 
skilfully a recreational program has been developed 
in a children’s hospital and how it has become an 
integral part of the treatment of the ill child, 
treatment in terms of his whole personality de- 
velopment and not merely in terms of his present 
illness. The child as a growing human being, with 
capacities to develop and also tendencies to regress 
during the period of illness, is the central theme 
running through this book. The author opens her 
discussion with a consideration of the dynamic 
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aspects of play and its importance in the develop- 
ment of the child physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally. She then describes the organization and 
administration of the department of play in the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital in Chicago, empha- 
sizing the therapeutic effects that carefully directed 
play has had on children in the hospital, and also 
pointing out how helpful it has been in the training 
and education of the nursing staff. Various types 
of play activities are described, with a most sensi- 
tive understanding of the effects of certain kinds 
of play on children of different temperaments and 
on children at different stages of illness. At the 
end of the book the author has classified various 
types of play activities and equipment according to 
age groups with reference also to whether the 
child should play alone or whether group play is 
advisable. 

The book is written simply and should appeal to 
all those concerned with helping the child develop 
to his fullest capacity even during a period of 
illness. 

Susan BurRLINGHAM 
Family Society of Philadelphia 


In the Periodicals 
A. J. Altmeyer: “The Needs of the Aged in 
Relation to Need Among Other Groups,” Social 
Security Bulletin,» Aug., 1941, p. 3. Analysis of 
the adequacy of provisions for the needy aged 
compared with those for other portions of the 
dependent population. 


Beulah Amidon: “ Social Security Proposals,” 
Survey Midmonthly,? Nov., 1941, p. 323. Discus- 
sion of proposals for changes in social security 
provisions likely to be undertaken; extension of 
old age and survivors’ insurance; higher payroll 
taxes; federalization of unemployment insurance; 
more liberal old age assistance. 


Eleanor L. Bailenson: “ Michigan Family Agen- 
cies and the Red Cross,” Highlights, Jan., 1942, 
p. 129. Discussion of co-operative relationships. 


Lila K. Barth: “Jimmy Learns How to Be 
Happy,” The Day Nursery, Oct., 1941, p. 5. Case 
illustration of inter-relation between a day nursery 
and a family society. 


Ethel B. Bellsmith: “ The Mentally Ill Patient,” 
News Letter, American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers,* July, 1941, p. 3. Discussion of 
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the professional use of authority with psychotic 
and psychoneurotic patients, and the types of 
activity the social case worker utilizes in her rela- 
tionship with sick patients. 


Eric H. Biddle, as told to Kathryn Close: 
“Public Welfare in Great Britain,” Survey Mid- 
monthly,? Oct., 1941, p. 283. A report on what is 
happening to public welfare services in Great 
Britain since World War II began. 


Cora H. Birdwell: “Relief Is Not Enough,” 
The Day Nursery,? Oct., 1941, p. 2. The evolu- 
tion of a board’s functions in a day nursery. 


Leslie Burton Blades: “ Why Institutions Fail,” 
Survey Midmonthly,? Oct., 1941, p. 291. “ Why 
Foster Homes Fail,” Nov., 1941, p. 324. What 
institutions do to atypical children. A critique of 
public and private placement policies and practices. 


Celia Brody: “Case Closed,” Social Work 
Today,? Apr., 1941, p. 16. Contrasts the recorded 
fact and the human experience involved in the 
closing of a case. 


Hilde Bruch: “ Obesity in Childhood and Per- 
sonality Development,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, July, 1941, p. 467. Discusses 
obesity as a symptom in relation to the growth 


and development of the child’s total personality. 


“Canadian Provisions for Aid for Dependents 
of Members of the Army and Air Force,” Social 
Security Bulletin,» Nov., 1941, p. 19. A summary 
of the Canadian system and allowances. 


Elsa Castendyck: “Origin and Services of 
United States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children,” The Child,® July, 1941, p. 3. A 
description of the work of the U. S. Committee 
including the standards it adopted. Stresses the 
importance of utilizing the skill and experience of 
child welfare agencies. 


H. E. Chamberlain: “ Neurotic Personalities 
and Education,” Smith College Studies in Social 
Work,’ Mar., 1941, p. 179. Indicates the need of 
“utilizing constructively the neurotic elements in 
all personalities for whatever potential value they 
possess.” 


Eleanor Clifton: “This is None of I!” Chan- 
nels,8 Jan., 1942, p. 39. Public misconceptions of 
social workers, and the kind of interpretation 
needed. 


Florence Clothier: ‘“ Adoption Procedure and 
the Community,” Mental Hygiene,* Apr., 1941, 
p. 196. Adoption procedures in professional and 
non-professional agencies, with suggestions for 
improving the relationship between the profes- 
sional agency and the community. 


Florence Clothier: “ Problems of Illegitimacy 
as They Concern the Worker in the Field of 
Adoption,” Mental Hygiene,* Oct., 1941, p. 576. 
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Discussion of problems related to working with 
illegitimate children and their mothers, with case 
examples. 


Florence Clothier: “ Problems in the Place- 
ment of Illegitimate Children,” Bulletin, Child 
Welfare League of America,’ Mar., 1941, p. 1. A 
discussion of various plans for the care of ille- 
gitimate children, with emphasis on the value of 
permanence, no matter what final plan is selected. 


Nathan E. Cohen: “ Volunteers and Civilian 
Defense,” Social Work Today,? Jan., 1942, p. 20. 
Some practical considerations in initiating a volun- 
teer program in relation to professional staff. 


Naomi Colmery: “A Basic Professional Out- 
look in Public Assistance,” Social Work Today,? 
May, 1941, p. 33. Consideration of the effect of 
relief on client, worker, and community. 


Ellen Whelan Coughlin: “Some Parental Atti- 
tudes Toward Handicapped Children,” The Child,® 
Aug., 1941, p. 41. Analysis of the effects, con- 
structive and destructive, of the attitudes of parents 
on handicapped children, with case illustrations. 


Edward Dalton: “Case Work and Race Preju- 
dice,” Social Work Today,? May, 1941, p. 13. A 
Negro worker’s experiences with white clients and 
with prejudices in agency practices. 


Alice T. Dashiell: “On the Children’s Front,” 
The Day Nursery,’ Oct., 1941, p. 3. Description 
of day nurseries’ expansion in defense. 


Albert Deutsch: “ There Were Giants,” Chan- 
nels,® Oct—Nov., 1941, p. 1. The author yearns 
for the return of a crusading spirit to social work, 
reminding us of past leaders. Eight social workers 
reply to this challenge in the Dec. issue (page 23) 
which should be read at the same time. 


Vivian Di Lallo: “Evaluations: Right or 
Blight?” A defense of the evaluation process, 
Social Work Today,? Nov., 1941, p. 22. 


Esther H. Duston: “ Study of Existing Person- 
nel Practices for Homemakers,” Highlights,3 Jan., 
1942, p. 140. Study of practices in family agencies 
and WPA projects concerning qualifications and 
employment practices. 


Marguerite V. Eaton: “Case Work as Pro- 
vided by the Staff of a Day Nursery,” The Day 
Nursery,s Nov., 1941, p. 8. Discussion of what 
case work service at intake means to child and 
parents. 

Florence M. Eis: “ Private Agencies and Food 
Stamps,” Survey Midmonthly,? Nov., 1941, p. 321. 
The food stamp experiment in New York City, 
with special reference to the plan whereby certain 
private agencies are authorized to certify low in- 
come families. 

Martha M. Eliot: “ Opportunities for Volun- 
teers in Child Health and Welfare,” The Child,® 


Nov.—Dec., 1941, p. 113. Suggestions for the 
orientation and training of volunteers under pro- 
fessional leadership and supervision. 


Abraham Falk: “A Study of the Attitudes of 
a Selected Group of Former Clients toward a 
Child Guidance Clinic,” News Letter, American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers,* 
Spring, 1941, p. 1. <A follow-up of 29 former 
patients of a child guidance clinic, directed toward 
evaluating the meaning of the clinic to the patient. 


“ Financial Aid to Students,” Highlights June, 
1941, p. 61. Analysis of reports from family agen- 
cies on scholarships and fellowships for students. 


Constance C. Fisher: “ Trends in Co-operative 
Case Work Relationships,’ Highlights,’ June, 1941, 
p. 55. Discussion of co-operative relations between 
public and private family agencies. 


George E. Gardner: ‘“ Ambivalence as a Factor 
in Home Placement Failure,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry,> Jan., 1942, p. 135. Suggests 
psychiatric pre-placement study of all children in 
early adolescence to determine extreme ambivalent 
feelings which doom a placement to failure. 


Henry M. Graham: “How We Handled Our 
Intake Problem.” Highlights,3 Mar., 1941, p. 1. 
Study of family agency intake and suggestions for 
procedures. 


Rose Green: “The Child Guidance Clinic and 
the Placement Agency,” Bulletin, Child Welfare 
League of America® Apr., 1941, p. 3. Reviews the 
use a placement agency can make of a child guid- 
ance clinic for a child who is experiencing diffi- 
culties adjusting to a foster home. 


Agnes B. Greig: “A Child Analysis,” The 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly,® July, 1941, p. 395. A 
detailed account of a single analysis of a child, 
giving an understanding of what goes into the 
process and sample hints of what overt behavior 
may occur at various stages. 


Ida Goldberg: “ The Confidential Relationship 
in Public Relief Administration,” Social Work 
Today,? June-July, 1941. Definition of “ confi- 
dential” as the “responsible use” of information 
secured from the client, in his own interest. 


Byron T. Hacker: “Can a Child Really Live 
and Grow in an Institution?” Bulletin, Child Wel- 
fare League of America,8 May, 1941, p. 1. Sug- 
gests how an institution can be reasonably satis- 
factory as a substitute for home to the child 
between 5 and 18. 

Gordon Hamilton: ‘Case Recording in the 
Modern Day Nursery,” The Day Nursery,’ April, 
1941, p. 1. What records should contain and 
reasons for keeping them. 

Jeanette Hanford: “ Social Treatment and Legal 
Authority on Family Problems,” Social Service 
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Review,© Sept., 1941. The problems of inter- 
relationship of the profession of law and social 
work, with emphasis on the need for careful diag- 
nostic thinking as to the part legal action will play 
in any total treatment plan. “Child Placement as 
Viewed by the Family Agency,” Social Service 
Review, Dec., 1941. Relationships between the 
child placing and the family case work field, and 
the methods by which their individual services are 
woven into a net work of total community service. 


Erna Henschke: “How Does It Feel to 
Apply?” The Day Nursery,? Mar., 1941, p. 11. 
Descriptions of attitudes of parents applying for 
day nursery care. 


Lewis B. Hill, M.D.: “ The Use of a Psychia- 
trist in the Practice of Social Work,” Snuth Col- 
lege Studies in Social Work,? Sept., 1941, p. 1. 
Discussion of the areas in which a psychiatrist, and 
in a broader sense psychiatry, may be of assistance 
to a social worker. 


Rudolph Hirschberg: “ Placement of Malad- 
justed Children in a Controlled Environment,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry,> Apr., 1941, 
p. 304. Principles governing the intake policies of 
an institution for maladjusted children with a brief 
discussion of discharge policies. 


Margaret B. Hodges: “Local Impact of De- 
fense Activities,” The Compass,2 May, 1941, p. 3. 
A report on returns from A.A.S.W. Chapters in 
the neighborhood of military and_ industrial 
concentration. 


Virginia MacKay Hogan: “ Students Look at 
Supervision,” Social Work Today,? Apr., 1941, 
p. 13. Discussion of the supervisory relationship 
and effect on students of varying quality in super- 
visory practice. 

Eda Houwink: “Case Work in the Public 
Agency,” Survey Midmonthly,? Oct., 1941, p. 287. 
Case work in public agencies, its generic base, 
similarity to private agency practice, and adapta- 
tion to meet current needs. 

Margaret M. Hughes: “Use of the Foster 
Home in the Treatment of Behavior Problems in 
Children,” Catholic Charities Review," Mar., 1941, 
p. 70. Case discussion of the selection of foster 
parent and foster home. 


Ralph G. Hurlin: “Trends in Case Loads,” 
Highlights July, 1941, p. 65. Statistical analysis 
of active, relief, and intake cases from family 
agencies. 

Helen R. Jeter: “ Family Security and National 
Defense,” Social Security Bulletin, Dec., 1941, 
p. 3. A description of the organization and pur- 
pose of the Family Security Committee, both 
regional and national, its recommendations and its 
relationships with other agencies. 
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Evelyn P. Johnson: “How Our Agency Uses 
Volunteers,” Highlights,’ June, 1941, p. 49. De- 
scription of use of volunteers in a family agency. 


Wendell F. Johnson: ‘“ Why Babies are Boot- 
legged,” Survey Midmonthly,? June, 1941, p. 176. 
Review of a report of the board of a child and 
family agency on principles of child placement 
which, if adopted, might discourage parents from 
dealing with “clandestine sources.” 


Robert P. Kemble: “Constructive Use of the 
Ending of Treatment,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry,> Oct., 1941, p. 684. Techniques 
a therapist needs to achieve a skilful termination 
of treatment. 


Perle Kingloff: “ Maintain and Develop Ca- 
pacity for Self-Support,” Social Work Today,? 
Mar., 1941, p. 20. Two case illustrations of the 
use of relief and service in a public agency. 


S. Flora Klein: “ Housekeepers Should Keep 
House,” Survey Midmonthly,2 June, 1941, p. 177. 
The duties, functions, and possibilities for greater 
service of visiting housekeepers. 





Announcing 
Volunteers for Family Service 


A new pamphlet describing the use of 
volunteers in family agencies, includ- 
ing suggestions and illustrations for 
planning a volunteer program. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1942 


The following two-week institutes will be 
offered to experienced social workers during 
the twelve weeks of the Summer Quarter: 


Social Work in War and Peace............ 
E. C. Lindeman 
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Current Trends in Case Work............. 
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Volunteers in the Defense Program........ 
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Social Work Administration. .Clarence King 


Basic Concepts in Case Work Supervision 
NSE ee Tee ere Te Fern Lowry 


Details of the institutes and dates will be 
available shortly. Persons desiring such 
information should write to the Registrar of 
the School 
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Professional education on a graduate level 
for the social services, public and private 






GENERIC PREPARATION AND 
SPECIALIZATIONS IN 
CASE WORK 
GROUP WORK 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION WORK 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH 
A limited number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships are available, to be awarded on the 
basis of qualification and need. 
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Published quarterly, $2 a year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to X, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 
August 3 to 15, 1942 


APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CONCEPTS 
To SoctraL Case Work. Dr. Robert 
Waelder and Miss Beatrice Wajdyk. 


PsycHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
Supervision. Dr. Lewis B. Hili and 
Miss Florence Hollis. 


Case Work TREATMENT OF JUVENILE AND 
Apu_t OFrFenpers. Dr. Joseph Lander 
and Mr. David Dressler. 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRIC INFOR- 
MATION TO MEDICAL SoctaAL CASE Work. 
Dr. Leon Saul and Miss Eleanor Cockerill. 


Case Work witH CHILDREN. Dr. Robert 
Waelder and Mrs. Margaret W. Millar. 


For further information write to 
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